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THE RACINGLast month to 
SEASON. leave off before the start 
of the Newmarket Second 

October Meeting, which is so far be- 
hind us at the present time that | 
must not think of dealing with it fully ; 
but I may endeavour to weave com- 
ments on the season into a brief re- 
cord of some of the principal events. 
To begin with, Mr. Walter Raphael’s 


N 


ROUND 
T. WATSON. 


W. A. Rouch). 


Sanctum is certainly a much_ better 
animal than generally 
imagined. I still maintain, however, 
that the Jockey Club Stakes could 
hardly be magnified into an extraor- 
dinary trial for the son of Santoi and 
La Croisette. Probably we shall see 
next year what sort of a colt Cannobie 
is; prior to the big race at Newmarket, 
when he had done nothing to distin- 
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guish himself, the fact of his having 
beaten Sanctum a neck at weight for 
age really did not seem to amount to 
much. Little was known of Sanctum, 
but from the ease with which he won 
the Cesarewitch many men are in- 
clined to infer that he has claims to 
be regarded in the light of a Cup 
horse ; and it is to be hoped that next 
season some sort of substitute for the 
Ascot Cup, such as we had last year, 
but not this, will be devised. We 
should then see—at least in all proba- 
bility we should—Sanctum, Cannobie, 
Hurry On, possibly Fifinella, not im- 
probably Kwang-Su, and also Nasso- 
vian ; for the story that this last-named 
colt was to be sent to America, if he 
had not gone already, appears to be 
a mistake. 

Unfortunately there can be little 
ground for hope that next year’s three- 
year-olds will prove by any means a 
brilliant lot. I have a suspicion, in- 
deed, that the present two-year-olds 
are exceptionally poor, that we have 
not had a worse lot since 1910, 
when the chief events for young ones 
in their first season were won by 
Radiancy—the Coventry Stakes ; Sea- 
forth—the New Stakes; St. Anton— 
the July; Romeo—the Chesterfield ; 
Cellini—the National Breeders Foal 
Stakes at Sandown; Pietri—the Rich- 
mond; Wrinkler—the Prince of 
Wales’; Pietri again the Champagne ; 
Borrow—the Middle Park; Sandwich 
—the Criterion; and King William 
and Phryxus a dead heat for the Dew- 
hurst. Most of these retired into 
obscurity without an appreciable loss 
being felt. It is always a puzzle why 
there should be notable vintage 
years, succeeded by seasons when the 
best of the lot is about 21 Ilb.—or to 
avoid a possibility of exaggeration 
we will say something very substan- 
tial—inferior to the best of his im- 
mediate predecessors. Thus among 
Derby winners, Bend Or was suc- 
ceeded by the moderate Iroquois; and 


how moderate he was is shown by a 
line through Lucy Glitters. In the 
Leger she was third to Ilroquois, 
beaten a length and _ three-quarters ; 
in the Cambridgeshire Foxhall gave 
her 35 lb. and beat her. How much 
Ormonde was in front of Merry 
Hampton, whose name follows that 
of the Duke of Westminster’s great 
horse in the list of Derby winners, it 
would be difficult to say. Innumer- 
able instances might be given, and 
there is nothing to explain these drops 
and revivals. 


* * * * * 


TWO YEAR 
OLD 
FAILURES. 


Returning to the present 
season, in the Middle 
Park Plate there was a 
generally unexpected re- 
sult, as there had been in well nigh all 
the chief two-year-old races of the sea- 
son. Going back to the second of 


May we find Tagamor, backed at 7 
to 4 for the First Spring Stakes, 
beaten by Margarethal, 20 to 1. It 


appears that she was not supposed to 
be ready. For the New Coventry 
Stakes Margarethal was in demand at 
9 to 4, and Diadem, LO to 1, surprised 
everyone by coming to the front, es- 
pecially as she started at a longer 
price than her stable companion, the 
Marchetta filly. That Grand Fleet, 9 
to 4 on, should have won the July 
Stakes was exceptional in view of the 
accustomed happenings. Knutsford, 
an even money favourite for the Hope- 
ful, was beaten a length and a half 
by Dansellon, 20 to 1. The Tabard 
gelding, subsequently known as Coq 
d’Or, won the Clearwell Stakes at 33 
to 1. In the Prendergast Tagrag, 7 to 
4 on, was three lengths behind the 
dead heaters Lammermuir and Poig- 
nant. In the Middle Park Plate Molly 
Desmond, 2 to 1 on, just had the 
worst of the finish with North Star, 
100 to 8. Molly Desmond, a 7 to 4 
favourite for the Criterion, succumbed 
to Gay Crusader, 100 to 6, and in the 
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Dewhurst North Star, 6 to 5 on, 
finished a head and three lengths in 
the rear of Telephus at 10 to 1. One 
knows what this means. When horses 
of the same age keep on beating each 
other they are almost invariably a 
very bad lot. In the Free Handicap 


for T'wo-Year-Olds between eighty 
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have failed to take the race had he 
got off on terms with his field. 

Mr. Dawkins places Knutsford at 
the head of this Free Handicap, his 
record being three wins and _ three 
failures in half a dozen attempts. 
Little was thought of North Star, sec- 
ond on the list, 3 Ib. below the first, 


CAPTAIN LODER’S MOLLY DESMOND : BY DESMOND——PRETTY POLLY. 


and ninety horses were weighted, and 
every one of them has been beaten, I 
think [ am correct in saying, with the 
solitary exception of the Furzebush 
filly, who, much to the surprise of 
her friends—at least the fact that she 
started at 25 to 1 must be held to have 
significance—won the Linton Plate 
by a short head from Mr. Reid 
Walker’s Invincible, who could not 


until he won the Middle Park Plate, 
and his defeat in the Dewhurst seemed 
forcibly to suggest that too much had 
been made of him. It is protested 
that Molly Desmond, placed 1 Ib. 
below North Star on the same line 
with Margarethal, has been unlucky, 
that, indeed, she ought to have won 
all the four races for which she has 
started, instead of having been abso- 
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lutely victorious in one only, though 
she ran a dead heat with Athdara for 
the Autumn Stakes on the occasion of 
her first appearance. Here, however, 
Count Warbler, giving her 12 Ib., was 
only beaten two lengths. Horses are 
accustomed to win with impressive 
ease when they have little behind 
them, and Molly Desmond’s perform- 
ance in the Cheveley Park Plate was 
undoubtedly attractive. She was not 
extended, cantered home half a dozen 
lengths to the good; but it is doubt- 
ful whether there was much _ behind 
her; indeed it may be safely said that 
her opponents were of small account. 
She was running North Star without 
sex allowance, both carried 9 stone, 
in the Middle Park Plate, so that of 
course her effort was meritorious, as it 
was in the Criterion, when she was 
giving 8 lb., irrespective of sex, to 
Gay Crusader. She has never been 
more than a head from the winning 
post, and special interest is taken in 
her as being a daughter of Pretty 
Polly. With regard to all these two- 
year-olds the great question is whether 
it will be found next season that they 
are able to stay. I think it is more 
than suspected that there is little pro- 
bability of Margarethal lasting over 
the classic courses, and I am_in- 
clined to have doubts about Molly 
Desmond. As a son of Swynford 
Knutsford, one imagines, ought to 


stay. do recall a good 
horse belonging to Sir Hedworth 


Meux, but Dansellon is at any rate 
one of the best of the present season. 
The Houghton Stakes, in which he 
just beat Coq d’Or, is run over the 
Rowley Mile, and a two-year-old who 
lasts this course gives evidence of the 
possession of staying powers. I am 
inclined to rate Mr. Reid Walker’s 
Invincible a good deal more highly 
than the compiler of the Free Handi- 
cap has done; as to which, however, 
it may be presumed that if Mr. Daw- 
kins had his work to do over again 
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Invincible would be considerably less 


than 18 Ib. from the top. 
* % * * * 


DEVELOPMENT In_ estimating probabil- 


ities it has to be borne in 
mind that  three-year- 
olds not seldom acquire 
the season advances. I 
think I am right in saying that Lord 
Derby’s Phalaris really not 
fancied for the Craven Stakes, not- 
withstanding his favouritism, because 
doubts were entertained as to his 
capacity to stay the mile. At the Sec- 
ond October Meeting he beat Ply- 
mouth Across the Flat, a mile and a 
quarter, and in the Limekiln Stakes 
over the same course was only a length 
behind Bosket, who had always 
proved himself a good horse in home 
gallops, though it was some time be- 
fore he could be induced to do his best 
in public. This Limekiln Stakes was 
an incomprehensible race, as Ferox 
and Silver Tag, between whom it was 
supposed the issue rested, absolutely 
brought up the rear. Silver Tag had 
deteriorated as the season advanced, 
but Ferox was confidently expected to 
win.  Phalaris’s stable companion 
Kos is another instance of the acquisi- 
tion of staying power. Long odds 
were offered against her for the Green- 
ham Stakes at Newbury in April, be- 
cause the mile was assumed to be be- 
vond her. The first race she won this 
season was over five furlongs, at Gat- 
wick; and when in July she came out 
for the Falmouth Stakes over the 
Bunbury Mile, the moderate Salam- 
andra stood at 6 to 4, Market Girl at 
7 to 4, Eos at 7 to 1. She took the 
race, however, and followed on by 
winning the Cambridgeshire, not very 
heavily weighted, it is true. She 
carried 7 stone 6 Ib. Silver Tag last 
vear was burdened with 8 stone 3 |b., 
but Eos won handsomely. I scarcely 
think that another 7 Ib. would have 
stopped her, though these specula- 
tions often lead one astray. 


OF STAYING 
POWER, 
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The non-appearance of Pommern, 
who according to all accepted state- 
ments was intended to run for the 
Champion Stakes before he finally re- 
tired, was a great disappointment. 
What everyone had desired to see was 
the opposition of Pommern, Son-in- 
Law, Hurry On and Nassovian in the 


owing to a slight cough, had after- 
wards slipped up in the course of an 
exhibition of violent high spirits and 
hurt his knees, and consequently 
Loates, feeling that his charge was 
not at his best, decided to take no 
risks. Whether Pommern would have 
beaten Son-in-Law over the Cesare- 


EOS, WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Jockey Club Cup, run over the two 
miles and a quarter which constitutes 
the Cesarewitch Course. The Cham- 
pion Stakes would have been a poor 
substitute, but better than nothing. 
Pommern, however, was confided to 
S. Loates, with instructions to use his 
own discretion as to starting him. The 
colt had been stopped in his work 


witch Course is a point about which 
difference of opinion will always exist. 
Sir A. Bailey and Mr. S. B. Joel 
were understood to be alike anxious 
to see the matter put to the test. The 
fates were against them. Certainly 
Son-in-Law seemed to go better the 
further he went, and there is much to 
be said for a horse who as a three- 
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year-old can last over the two miles 
five furlongs of the Goodwood Cup 
Course as he did. The weight with 
which he won the Cesarewitch, 8 
stone 4 lb., is also a substantial one, 
though of course he was a four-year- 
old at the time. Hurry On would 
doubtless have had adherents if the 
quartet named had_ contested the 
Jockey Club Cup. As for Hurry On, 
there seems to be rather a disposition 
to magnify the achievements of the 
son of Marcovil and Tout Suite, which 
are sufficiently good to render exag- 
geration unnecessary. The colt has 
a tremendous stride, and will doubt- 
less be formidable in the most select 
company over long courses. 


* * * * % 


RESULTS 
OF THE 
SEASON. 


Considering all things, 
racing has been remark- 
ably well supported. 
Entries have proved, it 
seems to me, better than there had 
been reason to anticipate; and the 
large sums paid for yearlings in many 
instances, and also it may be added 
for horses out of selling races, is strik- 
ing evidence of the firm foundation on 
which the sport rests. Thanks are 
assuredly due to owners who at no 
small sacrifice have kept things going. 
Expenses, far from decreasing, have 
been augmented by the prevailing 
high prices, and at the same time 
stakes have been diminished in the 
great majority of races—well nigh in 
all, with the exception of those in the 
Newmarket programmes, for which 
entries were made before the war. 
Thus, for example, had Fifinella won 
the Derby and the Oaks at Epsom the 
two coveted prizes would have yielded 
over £11,000. The ‘‘ New’’ Derby 
was worth £2,900, instead of £6,450, 
the ‘‘ New’? Oaks only £1,100, in- 
stead of close upon £5,000. Mr. 
Hulton has an overwhelming lead in 
the list of winning owners, with 22 
races, of the value of £13,764, the 
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nearest approach being the 13 secured 
by Lord Derby, amounting to £9,136. 
Mr. Buchanan has also carried off 14, 
but they yield a much smaller total, 
£5,084. Hurry On is, of course, 
mainly responsible, the six he has won 

all for which he has started—having 
brought in £3,248. 

The prize which stands out is the 
Jockey Club Stakes, which, unaffected 
by present conditions, credited the 
Duke of Portland with £7,440 by the 
aid of Cannobie. Thus while Mr. R. 
C. Dawson heads the list of winning 
trainers with no fewer than 82 races 
won by 22 horses, producing a sum of 
£16,477, William Waugh, the trainer 
of Cannobie, is second with £15,232, 
though he has sent out no more than 
five winners of nine races. Cannobie’s 
previous efforts had gained only £127 
and £262 respectively. The Two 
Thousand, in which Clarissimus was 
victorious, gave an additional £5,400. 
Ever since Mr. George Lambton has 
been training horses his stable has 
been conspicuous. Now takes 
third place with 21 races won by just 
a dozen horses. Canyon’s One Thous- 
and was worth £4,300. 


* * * * * 


STEEPLE- 
CHASING. 


Prospects of racing under 


National Hunt Rules 
seem on the whole fairly 
good; indeed, the entries for Wind- 
sor, where a Start is to be made, are 
decidedly encouraging. Trainers 
have been hard put to it to get boys, 
the ‘‘ boy ”’ being often of military 
age, and it need hardly be said no one 
wishes to deprive the army of a single 
soldier. There is to be a substitute 
Grand National at Gatwick, as there 
was last spring, when a remarkably 
interesting race was witnessed; and 
though stakes will not be on the pre- 
war scale, some substantial prizes are 
to be offered. With reference to jump- 
ing, by the way, the greatest distance 
ever covered is still continually stated 
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to be the 389 feet which Chandler 
cleared at Warwick just seventy years 
ago. When I wrote the ‘ Steeple- 
chasing’ book of the Badminton 
Library I consulted Captain Percy 
Bewicke amongst others on this mat- 
ter, and published what he told me in 
the fifth edition of the ‘“ Racing and 
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jump I ever knew of was at Plumpton, 
when I rode Homeward Bound, a 
little horse only just over fifteen hands. 
On jumping on to the racecourse out 
of the country one horse came in front 
of Homeward Bound, who attempted 
to clear the fallen animal, with the re- 
sult that his legs were kicked away 


KOKINE, THE WINNER OF THE 


Steeplechasing ’’ volume. Perhaps | 
may be allowed to quote what Captain 
Bewicke said, as it corrects a com- 
monly accepted belief on this subject. 
As it is so long now since he was 
riding it may be well to remark that 
he was one of the most accomplished 
‘cross-country horsemen that ever went 
to the post. There were several re- 
markably good professional steeple- 
chase jockeys when Captain Bewicke 
was at the height of his career, but 
none better than he. The passage re- 
ferred to is as follows: ‘‘ The biggest 


SUFFOLK CUP 


STEEPLECHASE. 


from under him, and he, too, fell. 
Homeward Bound was knocked out, 
and could not rise. I picked myself 
up, however, and measured the dis- 
tance from the fence to where the 
horse had fallen, a careful measure- 
ment, not including the ground over 
which he had slipped after the fall. It 
was thirty-three feet; but allowing for 
the thickness of the fence, three feet, 
and putting the distance he must have 
stood back in order to clear the height 
of the jump at six feet, he must have 
covered at least forty-two feet in all.” 


| 
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I have not the slightest doubt that this 
may be accepted as altogether trust- 
worthy, for Captain Bewicke is not in 
the least given to exaggeration. 


* * * * * 


No one has been more 
missed on race- 
courses for the last two 
years than Lord Suffolk, 
a worthy successor to his 
father in all Turf affairs. 
Like the late Earl—kindest of friends, 
and | am always proud to remember a 
contributor to this Magazine—his son 
is a member of the Jockey Club, of 
the National Hunt Committee, and 
also of Tattersall’s Committee. Ex- 
iled to India on military service, he 
has been continuing his support of 
racing, and I have to thank him much 
for an account he has set me of a race 
for a cup which he presented for com- 
petition. Besides cuttings from local 
papers he encloses a long letter written 
to him by Mr. H. L. Holman Hunt, 
owner of a gallant litthke Arab pony 
named Hadji Hirmut, who ran third 
for this Suffolk Cup Steeplechase at 
the Extra Meeting of the Rangoon 
Turf Club. I do not profess to know 
anything about Indian racing, but | 
understand from the information avail- 
able that this contest was the first at- 
tempt to bring together ponies and 
horses; and the heights here it will be 
seen varied from 13 hands to over 15 
hands, the weights from 10 stone to 
14 stone 2 lb. 

For the benefit of readers who have 
no more acquaintance with Indian 
sport than I myself possess, it may be 
well to remark that the customary al- 
lowance for height is 3 lb. for a quar- 
ter of an In this Cup it was 
2 Ib., and so the big competitors were 
favoured. Two horses who were to 
run at this Rangoon Meeting stood 
out, Mr. A. Fairweather’s Lorna, 14 
hands 23 in., and Mr. G. C. Wig- 
ham’s Atalanta, 15 hands 1 in. They 
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would have spoilt the race by their 
superiority to all the rest, and their 
owners consequently decided to run a 
match, 24 miles, over the steeplechase 
course, Lorna, 2 to 1 on, winning by 
half a length. 

Perhaps shall make the story 
plainer by quoting the letter to which 
[ have referred. I hope I may con- 
sider myself at liberty to do so. Mr. 
Holman Hunt writes : 


Dear Lord SUFFOLK,— 

The first race for your so generously 
presented Cup was a huge success. I 
do not say this from a personal stand- 
point: the winner is writing to thank 
you independently. To explain how it 
came to be run for, and the conditions. 
The Paperchase Club has two meeting's 
a year, the first at the end of July 
or beginning of August: three races— 
‘over 14.25 2, 14105. 3, 
under 14.0, w.i., 2 Ibs. allowed for 
+ in. The second in the middle of 
October (handicaps), same classes. As 
nothing was fixed up for your cup for the 
first meeting ,it would ordinarily not have 
been run for this year at all, unless in the 
handicaps, which would not have been 
suitable; the worst horse or pony, if 
thrown in, might have won it. 

Well, Hadji in our No. 1 meeting, as 
usual, rolled home for the under 14.0 
race, and as I had a line on the other 
two races, and on paper of course had no 
earthly of beating horses, I was quite 
pleased when bar-lolling after the races 
led the other two class owners to suggest 
a race between every animal that could 
jump. I suggested it to Sir Harcourt, 
and, as you know, it was fixed up. 

It was rather unfortunate that the pub- 
lic went all out for Hadji and Ward 
Jackson. There were some articles in the 
local press pointing out that Hadji had 
no earthly, but the native punters, not 
reading English, remained faithful to their 
old love, so Hadji opened at 2’s and was 
backed down to even money. There were 
only two opponents I had no line on: 1, 
Venesta; 2, Kokine. Ward Jackson had 
ridden (1) last year, and said she re- 
quired a devil of a lot of riding over her 
jumps, but that bar that, being a real 
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good class thoroughbred racehorse, she 
should of course beat Hadji. (2) was a 
dark horse, and I saw no reason to pre- 
sume that he was at least two stone 
better (probably three stone) than any- 
thing else in his class. 

Hadji went out in front after about 
half a mile, and raced anything (bar two) 
off its feet. It was a splendid sight to 
see the little devil striding out in the lead; 
but what with the mud (it had been rain- 
ing continuously for about three days, 
and the going was pure slush) and what 
with Kokine having so much more scope 
and being a real good ’un, the poor little 
devil ran himself to a standstill; and al- 
though he kept in front until the last 
hurdle, Kokine’s length of stride came in, 
let him go right away, and Poppy, an- 
other small pony whom Hadji had always 
beaten before, easily came up in the last 
few strides and beat him for second place. 
Poppy beating him was accounted for by 
the way Hadji had to make all the running 
in the hopes of establishing such a lead 
that the horses could not catch him in the 
straight, and Hadji burdened with 6 Ib. 
over weight, also the heavy going being 
against an Arab’s long pasterns. I do 
not think Hadji would have beaten Ko- 
kine on the top of the ground, and with 
6 Ib. less; however, I do not suppose they 
will ever meet again, as Ward Jackson 
can’t come down for the next races, and 
I am probably sending Hadji to the stud. 

Bar Kokine and Venesta, everything 
ran as I expected. The horses came in 
in their previous order, in front of the 
large ponies in their previous order, and 
as I expected the small ponies came in 
about a quarter of a mile in front of 
where they should have been on paper. 
Eleven starters swinging over the first 
hurdle was a sight for the gods! If your 
Cup can produce anything like this in 
war time, what won’t it do later on! It 
was very kind of you to condole with me. 
I should have liked to have won, not only 
to have been the first winner of the 
trophy, but to be able to start a record 
that would be practically undefeatable ; 
for Hadji has equalled or beaten all the 
booked records of the Arab in India, and 
there is not likely to be such a_ small 
pony that could beat horses at only 2 Ib. 
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a quarter inch. We could not make it 
3 |b., or we should have got to about 
16 stone for the large horses. 


This is the printed account : 


SUFFOLK Cup STEEPLECHASE. 


A Challenge Cup of the value of Rs. 550 
presented by the Earl of Suffolk to the 
winner, and Cup valued Rs. 50 and Rs. 25, 
presented by the Rangoon Turf Club to 
the second and third horses or ponies. A 
steeplechase for horses or ponies 15-1 and 
under W.I. 214 miles. 

Capt. T. Burridge’s b w g Kokine 

(14-14) 11-12, Owner 

Mr. H. S. Wilson's’ ch w m Poppy 

(a) (13-24) 10-4, Owner... 

H. L. Holman-Hunt’s wh a h 
Hadji Hirmut (a) (13-2) 10-0, Capt. 

Mrs. Clive Gaunt’s gr w g Grey 

Dawn (a) (15-04) 13-8 Mr. Fair- 

weather 
Mr: Beamish’ s ch cb m “Country 

Girl a (15-0}) 14-2, Owner 
Mr. J. H. Hunter’s dn w g Sergeant 

(a) (14-3%) 13-0, Mr. McKeand 
Capt. T. R. Dawe’s b w m Seventy- 

nine (a) (14-2+) 12.6, Owner 
Mr. J. Campbell’s cr w m Venesta 

(a) (14.2) 12-4, Owner ‘ 

Mr. J. B. Winer’s rn bb g Leo (a) 

14-14) 12-0, Owner ... 

Mr. H. R. Marsh’s ch Aus g ‘Tinker 

(a) (14-07) 11.10, Mr. Heath tt 
Mr. W. H. Lonsdale’s b w m Maharu 

(a) (14-04) 11-7, Capt. Roberts ... 0 

Betting: 6 to 4 against Hadji Hir- 
mut, 4 to 1 Venesta and Kokine, 6 to 1 
Seventy-nine, tens and upwards the rest. 

Won by 33 lengths, 1 length second 
and third, 2 lengths between third and 
fourth. Time, 5 min. 49 sec. 


A local bard burst into verse 
follows, one quatrain running : 


Never yet was a thirteen-two fated 
To bear such a load in a race; 
Yet scarcely too high was he rated 

Who ran after all to a place. 
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BY PAUL AMBER. 


FANNy’s mother was a beauty who, 
unmindful of posterity, had been 
somewhat indiscreet. The indiscretion 
of the parent was visited on the 
children; four of them met with cold 
death in the water bucket, and Fanny 
became the property of the stable boy, 
who brought her to his home in Liver- 
pool when he went for his Whitsun 
holiday. There, food being sketchy, 
Fanny supported herself with what she 
could commandeer from the gutter. 
There, manners being nil, Fanny’s 
feelings as well as her person received 
many a rebuff that was deserved by 
neither. 

Life was at a discount. There 
seemed to be no room in the world for 
a dog whose only crime was its ex- 
istence. Fanny endured it to break- 
ing point. She endured it for six 
months and a day, then she ran away, 
and ran she knew not where. 

It might be that somewhere in the 
cells of her brain there was an_ in- 
tangible memory of a_ beautiful 
mother with long floppy ears, and a 
coat, black and brilliant as satin, and 
a wonderful home where good-looking 
dogs were made much of. 

For once, following hard on the 
heels of her mother, Fanny had found 
herself in a great big room where walls 
were lined with all manner of books, 


and where there were all manner of 
comfortable chairs occupied by various 
people, and where Fanny’s mother, 
quite at her ease, had rolled on her 
back before a blazing fire and waved 
her paws in the air. 
Somebody had said, 
naughty, Midget; 


““ Naughty, 


mustn’t so 


naughty again, Midget !”’ 
Somebody else had said, ‘‘ Oh, that 


dreadful puppy! Turn it out. What 
an extraordinary looking creature !”’ 

Then somebody very small, with 
white socks and little red shoes, had 
said, ‘“‘ I fink it a dear ’ittle puppy. I 
will have the ’ittle puppy for my own 
to love.” 

Then somebody else again had in- 
tervened, not Fanny’s mother, for she 
was fast asleep, and Fanny had found 
herself squatting on her haunches in 
the stable yard. She would willingly 
have stayed there, and would never 
have penetrated into that room of 
glorious recollection, for she was a 
trustworthy little dog; but Fate ruled 
otherwise. 

On the day that Fanny ran away, 
she knew not where, she ran at a great 
pace considering she had only three 
sound legs to run on. She also ran a 
great distance. Food on the journey 
was not a difficulty. Her palate had 
not been pampered, and one gutter 
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was as good—or as bad—as the other. 

Having run till she could run no 
more she crept into the docks, and 
taking cover behind a stack of cargo 
waiting to be shipped, she lay panting 
till a navvy scared her out of her few 
remaining wits. With the courage of 
despair Fanny fled on again. 

“You dirty cur!”’ 

The reproach, bellowed forth by the 
big man leaning over the rail of SS. 
Ankadale, was appropriate to Fanny. 
Her coat was matted and caked with 
dirt, and she was the existing proof 
of her mother’s mésalliance. But for 
all that, it was intended for whoever 
had thrown the brick, that, hitting her 
shoulder, sent her reeling. 

As he spoke, Colonel Martin Peters 
rushed off the gangway and picked up 
a tortured thing, whose only crime 
had been its existence, and returned to 
SS. Ankadale, at the moment that the 
gangway went up, and she weighed 
anchor. 

This was the finish of Fanny’s 
purgatory. 

Apart from the amazing advantage 
of plenty, in place of starvation, and 
consideration as a_ substitute for 
brutality, it was no mean position to 
be the Colonel’s dog. 

Martin Peters was a rising man, 
who was likely to rise higher. On the 
day that Fanny became his, by right 
of possession, he was setting out to 
put straight certain matters that 
promised to go crooked. Things on 
the West Coast were not quite happy. 
The natives were inclined to be trucu- 
lent, and their officers intolerant. A 
spark in that particular part of the 
world could suddenly fan into a blaze 
that would lick up the white man’s 
authority. It needed a strong man to 
handle the situation. Martin Peters 
could solve the problem while others 
were trying to spell it, and unravel a 
tangle he had not knotted, and this 
was the strength that appealed to the 
authorities. And, as a_ natural 


dol 


sequence, to be the dog of a rising 
man, likely to rise higher, was an 
honourable post for a thoroughbred, 
much less a mishap like Fanny. 

Altered conditions restored Fanny’s 
health. Her body filled out, she 
walked on four legs, neither she nor 
the Colonel cared a jot that she was, 
and must ever be, remarkably plain. 

This is how the Governor of the de- 
pendancy greeted Fanny, as she fol- 
lowed the Colonel into his Excel- 
lency’s official residence: ‘‘ Great 
Scott! Is that a woolly bear gone 
wrong, or is it a prehistoric animal ?”’ 

“It’s my dog,’’ the Colonel said 
shortly. 

The allusion to the woolly bear left 
its mark. It reminded the Colonel 
that Fanny, having hitherto lived and 
had her being in the rigour of the 
English climate, might well be dis- 
mayed by the tropical heat that was 
now her portion. The Colonel was 
not one to haver. A thing was, or it 
was not, to be. This thing was to be. 
He shaved Fanny, and she was intro- 
duced to the world shorn of the hair 
that is by way of being a female’s 
glory, impervious to heat, and very 
happy. 

They had a good many talks to- 
gether—or rather the Colonel talked 
and Fanny listened. As a listener she 
was unequalled, and he told her many 
things he would not have told to an- 
other. 

One day he said to her: ‘‘ We are 
uncommonly good friends, you and I, 
and we thoroughly understand each 
other, but, my dear, we are an ugly 
couple !”’ 

Fanny put her fore paws on his 
knee, and rubbed her nose against his 
hand. According to her ideas no 
man whose mighty frame was not knit 
together with muscles as taut as tarred 
ropes, whose face was not lean and 
bronzed, with rugged features, who 
had not sound And even teeth, hair 
inclined to be thin on top, and eyes 
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that only looked cruel in the pre- 
sence of deceit, was worth looking 
at—for these were the Colonel’s 
characteristics. 

Another day he said to her: “‘ My 
dear, at the War Office they think 
I’m far seeing. Would God that I 
could look ahead and see Cicely be- 
side me!”’ 

He got up from his seat, and, open- 
ing a pig skin despatch case, took 
from it a photograph, then sat down 
again with the photograph in_ his 
hand. This enabled Fanny to see it 
also. She saw a beautiful girl, who 
was going to be five and twenty, and 
who would be just as beautiful ten 
vears later. She saw the Colonel look 
at it, with eyes that worshipped it, 
before he put it back in the despatch 
case. And as neither the Colonel nor 
Fanny was gifted with second sight 
they could not tell at the moment 
Cicely Mallet was worrying, not be- 
cause Martin Peters was a great way 
off, but because she had half a mind 
to marry him. 

One half of her mind told her that 
he was fifteen years older than herself 
and that she was not in the least in 
love with him. 

The other half told her that he was 
a rising man likely to rise higher, 
that, even according to her extrava- 
gant tastes, he had any amount of 
money, and that she was not in love 
with anyone else. 

She told as much to her married 
sister, who replied that she would be 
a fool not to jump at Martin Peters. 

“Jump!” replied Cicely. ‘‘ How 
common! It’s the sort of thing a ser- 
vant would say.”’ 

The married sister laughed. ‘You 
will be sadly lacking in intuition if 
you do not accept the hand of Colonel 
Martin Peters in marriage. I trust, 
my dear Maria Edgeworth, that this 
phraseology sounds less plebeian.”’ 

““ T shan’t make up my mind till he 
comes back,’’ said Cicely, “‘ and if I 
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decide to marry him I'll send a wire 
to the ship and tell him he can come 
and see me.”’ 

Having determined this much 
Cicely Mallet continued to worry for 
quite ten minutes, but this, clairvoy- 
ance did not reveal to the Colonel and 
Fanny. 

Martin Peters did not disappoint 
the existing powers. Given a free 
hand, he inaugurated a spring clean- 
ing. More than one officer was warned 
to get rid of the cobwebs that hung 
about his intellect, and disaffected 
natives were swept of their insolence. 
He scattered tea-leaves of austerity, 
combined with justice, over the entire 
dependency, and the accumulation of 
slackness, also bad management, was 
broomed beyond recall. There was 
no whitewashing in this gigantic 


spring-cleaning. No ugly stains were 
merely smeared over, and there was a 
certain amount of blood-letting before 
the dark-skinned bowed to the white 
man’s authority. 


The house going like clockwork, 
the Colonel had another talk with 
Fanny. 

‘* Next week we pack up our sticks, 
my dear, and make for home. Say, 
shall you and I kennel up in a Go- 
vernment quarter at Woolwich, for 
you and I are going to command a 
Brigade of Horse Gunners, or shall 
we do ourselves proud in a house in 
Town? Cicely wouldn’t stand Wool- 
wich for an hour. Say, Fanny, which 
is it to be?” 

But Fanny could only look and 
listen. Otherwise she would have 
said, ‘‘ Not London, Colonel. Pray 
God not London !”’ 

The day came when Fanny looked 
uncomfortably at an ugly sight she 
had witnessed before. Grimy docks 
and drab fog as far as one could see— 
and that was little more than the length 
of one’s hand. A cutting east wind 
keened weird music in a _ minor 
key, and Fanny, in her nakedness, 
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shivered as she followed the Colonel 
to the train drawn up in waiting. 

“Gawd! do you see the dawg ?”’ 
scoffed one navvy to another. ‘Thinks 
it will take a prize at a beauty show !”’ 

But the Colonel, not hearing the 
insult, did not resent it. He noticed 
neither fog nor grime. The cutting 
wind did not annoy him, its discords 
did not reach him. For him the sky 
was blue as blue could be, the day 
was golden. And he said ‘* Thank 
God!’’ as once again he read the 
contents of the yellow envelope that 
met him on landing. To Fanny he 
said very little as they travelled to 
Chester, but he gave her the larger 
part of his luncheon basket, and he 
patted her head frequently. For him 
the birthday of his life had come. 

Fanny saw him stoop and kiss the 
lips that now belonged to him; she 
heard the vibrating gladness in his 
voice as he said, ‘‘ My darling, my 
darling! My heart’s desire !’’ 

For Fanny the day was a strange 
one, for it was the day on which she 
found her mother looking handsomer 
than ever, with a well-bred family she 
had cause to be proud of. She and 
the family were curled up in a basket 
before a blazing fire in a room lined 
with all manner of books and _ fur- 
nished with all manner of comfortable 
chairs and sofas. 

Fanny lay down with her nose be- 
tween her paws and regarded the 
contents of the basket indifferently, 
till Fanny’s mother growled at her 
and showed her teeth ominously. 

** Oh, Martin, that dreadful dog of 
yours !”’ cried Cicely Mallet, waving 
a wee pocket handkerchief in the 
direction of Fanny. ‘‘ I do hope it 
won't touch Midget. What on earth 
is it ?”’ 

“It’s my dog,’’ said the Colonel, 
smiling as he said it. 


The Colonel, his wife and his dog 
were now exactly two vears older. 
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The time, that had thieved a little 
more of the Colonel’s hair, had added 
to his wife’s beauty. It had not 
materially altered Fanny. It had 
dealt fairly gently with the world in 
general, till suddenly and with little 
warning the awful line was _ ruled 
across human happiness. Things 
that before had seemed so big became 
infinitesimal, and matters, once ab- 
sorbing, now appeared to be futile. 
For the world had gone mad, and 
tears and blood encompassed it on all 
sides. There was war with Germany. 

The blood lust was hot in the 
Colonel’s heart. There was work to 
be done. There were foul deeds to be 
avenged, and he and his_ brigade 
would help to do it. To-morrow they 
were to fold their tents like the Arabs 
and silently steal away. For in this 
war men did not go forth with stirring 
music and cheering crowds to speed 
them. Secrecy was the order of the 
day. The enemy was very present. 
The secrecy carried out to the letter 
was a farce, but the spies who laughed 
laughed behind their hands, and no 
one heard them. 

To-morrow Fanny would stand 
staring in the hall with her heart kick- 
ing against her ribs—sheer waste of 
time on her part, for her Colonel 
would be on his way to “ destination 
unknown.”’ 

At present there was nothing to 
dismay her. He was now writing a 
letter in the smoking room, and there 
was nothing prophetic in that. Fanny 
lay at his feet with an eye on a house 
fly buzzing close by. When it had 
the audacity to alight on his boot, the 
pervading desire to take life rose up 
within her, and she flattened it out 
with a pat of her paw. 

“What is it, old girl?’’ said the 
Colonel absently. The letter he had 
just commenced was important. Next 
moment he stood up and crossed the 
room, and for a clever man said some- 
thing foolish, namely, the obvious: 
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You’ve come in, my darling.”’ 

Mrs. Peters’ words came heavily. 
‘And it’s really to-morrow? The 
brigade really goes to-morrow? Mar- 
tin, | can’t bear it!’’ 

“Yes, you can, my Cicely. And 
pluckily, too. That’s your job.’’ 

She put her hand to her face. He 
took it and held it to his lips. ‘“‘ My 
own, your love will keep me safe.”’ 

Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘ yes!”’ 

Her nerves were out of gear, for it 
seemed to her that the Daimler that 
just pulled up. outside throbbed, 
Liar! liar!” 

Fanny got on to her legs as the 
door opened to admit her Colonel’s 
adjutant. She knew Alan Finlay 
well, and liked him extremely, but 
she elected to remain down below with 
the Colonel, while the others, at his 
bidding, went upstairs to tea. He 


would join them, he said, as soon as 
Probably 


he had finished his letter. 
in ten minutes. 

They went upstairs in silence, and 
passing through a stately room of 
large proportions, they entered a 
smaller one, where tea was laid out 
and ready. It was a room of lovely 
chintzes, rare china and unique fur- 
niture, pictures that Mrs. Peters 
loved, and everywhere her favourite 
flower. She spake the word and car- 
nations came, Malmaison carnations, 
rose and lemon, clove carnations, 
crimson and mottled and white, and 
Mrs. Simkins was there, sweeter than 
her more splendid sisters. Speech 
was difficult, though the clock was 
ticking off the seconds. It was Mrs. 
Peters who broke the silence. 

** Alan, I can’t bear it!’’ 

Dear heart,’’ Finlay whispered, 
your love will keep me safe.”’ 

Yes, yes,’’ she answered. 

This time she meant it. 

Tell me,’’ she said apprehen- 
sively, “‘ is it specially dangerous to 
be an adjutant ?”’ 

Finlay kissed her. 


ce 


“My foolish 
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one! But how I| love your foolish- 
ness! To be adjutant to a brigade 
like ours in a war like this is the best 
luck out, and to go out with a Colonel 
like ours is 

Alan Finlay did not finish. It came 
awkward to chant a pean in praise of 
the man he was playing a low down 
game with. As yet he was an amateur 
in the art of lying. ‘‘ The woman, 
the hour and the temptation ”’ is the 
rule of three invented by the devil 
that seldom fails to work, but it was 
a thousand pities that Alan Finlay 
ever mastered it. He was standing 
beside the Creator’s crowning mas- 
terpiece, a beautiful woman, and to- 
morrow he was going away from her. 
She was facing the summer light that 
streamed in from the window with 
unconcern. There were no rouge pots 
on Mrs. Peters’ dressing-table, not 
even a powder puff. Lip salves, 
mysterious creams and restorers were 
unknown as far as she was concerned. 
She washed in nothing more original 
than cold water, and the result was— 
Mrs. Peters! 

!’’ exclaimed Finlay as he 
looked at her. ‘‘ You make every 
other woman look like mud.’’ 

Leaving her side quickly, he went 
over to the window and pretended an 
interest in Chesham Street. These 
precautionary incidents always  red- 
dened him with something he was by 
no means proud of. Then he put 
himself under another obligation to 
Fanny, who came into the room with 
the Colonel. It was not the first time 
she had helped him to find his sang- 
froid. 

Stooping he patted her. ‘‘ Look 
after yourself, and have a good time 
till we come back, Fanny.’’ 

“Fanny will do herself proud,”’ 
said the Colonel. He looked towards 
his wife. You’ll see that, 
Cicely ?”’ 

The words that sounded so confi- 
dent were said with some misgiving. 
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There was a coolness between his wife 
and Fanny. 

“Of course she'll be all right,’ 
said Mrs. Peters. ‘‘ The servants 
will see to her.”’ 

“Why did you call her Fanny, 
sir?’’ inquired Finlay. His embar- 
rassment had not altogether evapor- 
ated. To-day the party au trois was 
specially uncomfortable. So much so 
that he decided to shorten it. 

““In memory of my aunt, Lady 
Fanny Wood,’’ laughed Peters. 
‘“ She was the best and plainest wo- 
man in Britain.’’ 

Mrs. Peters caught her breath, for 
Finlay, standing before her, held out 
his hand. 

“ You’re not going!’ she said, 
without visible effort. ‘‘ Impossible, 
you’ve had no tea!”’ 

‘“ Nonsense,’’ put in the Colonel, 
“you can swallow an amount in ten 
minutes if you’re really pushed for 
time.”’ 

‘“And in ten minutes,”’ said Finlay, 
““T can be well on my way towards 
Woolwich. I must hustle back as fast 
as petrol and police will let me. I 
only dashed up to say good-bye to 
Mrs. Peters.” 

For a second he crushed a hand in 
his, then he followed the Colonel, who 
took him as far as the front door. 

Mrs. Peters heard their voices in 
the hall; she felt she wanted to 
scream, and could not. Her throat 
was parched as with desert dust. 

“It’s worth anything to have an 
adjutant like Finlay,’’ said the 
Colonel presently, stirring the cream 
round in his tea. ‘‘He’s level-headed 
as they make ’em, and always a 
gentleman.” 

Next morning Fanny found herself 
disconsolate. 


The drawn down blinds shut out 
the drab of the‘last day of October, 
and the fire flames leaped and fell in 
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Mrs. Peters’ boudoir. The carnations 
had made way for late autumn roses, 
and of these there were masses. Mrs. 
Peters pointed her toes towards the 
fire, and looked at the tiny watch 
that, round as a ball and encrusted 
with diamonds, hung suspended 
round her neck. It explained that it 
was exactly twenty minutes since she 
had looked at it last. Two hours had 
yet to crawl, and having crawled they 
would fly. In another two hours Alan 
Finlay was coming to dinner. Till 
now the larger part of his few days’ 
leave had been spent in Wales with 
his father, who was dying of anno 
domini. She had wished he were an 
orphan, or without descent, like the 
King of Salem. 

Presently Mrs. Peters left her chair 
before the fire for one by the writing 
table. Ske must write a letter to 
Martin. All and everything she wrote 
had an enormous interest for him. 
So she told him that the weather was 
vile, that she was dismissing her maid 
Clara. The girl was flighty, and not 
to be depended on, and she had had 
the cheek to take her friends a tour 
of the drawing-room. She would let 
her finish out her month, and keep 


_ her up to her eyes with needlework. 


She told him that she had _ put 
off going to her sister at Doncaster 
for a couple of days as Captain 
Finlay was coming to dinner. She 
sent her love, and said that the war 
was beyond words terrible. 

Mrs. Peters folded the letter and 
put it in an envelope, and addressed 
it. She stood up, considered for a 
couple of seconds, then dropped the 
envelope and its contents into the fire. 

There was no need to tell Martin 
that she had put off going to her 
sister at the last moment just because 
a man was coming to dine. Things 
looked so inadequate put down on 
paper. They assumed an importance 
they did not deserve. In a couple of 
days she would write to Martin from 
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Doncaster. This time Mrs. Peters’ 
watch explained that it wanted pre- 
cisely a quarter to seven. She went 
up to her room to dress for dinner. 

The station clock at Southampton 
told Martin Peters the same time al- 
most to a minute. Last night the 
notion of dashing home for Cicely’s 
birthday was hazy and _ indefinite. 
Then, out of the haze, there arose an 
unconquerable longing. There was 
a temporary lull in the field of opera- 
tions. ‘To secure four days’ leave was 
not out of his way. It might be now 
or never. 

The Colonel felt mightily pleased 
as he took his seat in the boat train 
due to reach Waterloo somewhere 
about eight o’clock. It would all map 
out as he wished. There would be 


half an hour for a bath and a shave 
in Chesham Street, when.he would 
pass the time of day to Fanny, who, 
owing to the coolness between them, 
would not have accompanied Cicely. 
Next King’s Cross and dinner, and a 


sleep in the night express to Don- 
caster. If only Cicely had not gone 
to Doncaster to-day it would have 
added considerably to their short time 
together. How astonished she would 
be to see him to-morrow! The 
Colonel was enchanted at his little 
scheme of surprising her. How de- 
lighted she would be with the birth- 
day he was bringing her, in the shape 
of a bit of good news! The prospect 
of his coming promotion, the assur- 
ance that he would shortly command 
a division. This was the news he 
had for his wife’s birthday. 

The Colonel’s train slowed down at 
Basingstoke just as his wife and her 
guest got up from dessert, and went 
up to the room that was scented with 
roses, where Fanny sat reflecting by 
the fire. 

This annoyed Mrs. Peters. ‘*Turn 
her out, Alan. She should know by 
this time that she has no business in 
here. Martin has spoilt her absurdly.” 
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For answer Finlay shut the door, 
leaving Fanny where they found her. 
He rubbed his hand down her back. 
“*He’s all right, Fanny. The Colonel 
is as fit as can be. Don’t you worry.”’ 

Cicely Peters laughed. It was a 
delicious little laugh that had the 
sound of rippling water. 

“What! am I so dull that you 
must fall back on the dog for con- 
versation ?”’ 

He joined her by the fireplace, 
where she was standing with a little 
grey-slippered foot on the fender. 
‘* The woman, and the hour, and the 
temptation.’” None was missing. 

She fancied he looked older. There 
were lines under his eyes that were 
not there six months ago. 

Tired, Alan?’? She slipped her 
hand into his. 

He shook his head. 

** Alan, is it awful out there ? 
in France ?”’ 

Damnable for me. 
for others.”’ 

““ Why,’’ she asked wonderingly. 

“Why? Because I’m afraid; be- 
cause I’m a coward, Cicely.’’ 

She stared at him. Already his 
supreme pluck had won him distinc- 
tion. ‘‘Afraid ?’’ she echoed. ‘What 
do you mean ?”’ 

“Just what I said. I’m a coward, 
Cicely. I don’t think I’d be that if 
someone whose word I could swear 
by, someone like the Colonel, would 
tell me that Kingdom Come was all 
balderdash, and that it was playing 
the game to act the part of thief, liar, 
unmitigated swine towards a man 
who 

She put her hands to her ears. 
‘* Horrible talk; I won’t hear it!’’ 

He took her hands and held them. 
Letting them go, he went on again. 

‘“ Sometimes the others go down 
on their knees like kids in the nur- 
sery. I don’t—I go to the Colonel 
and take his orders.. Sometimes of a 
Sunday evening they sing—a whole 


Not a bit.’’ 
Out 


Worse than 
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lot of them. 
to us is a topping little chap. 
sing : 


The chaplain attached 
They 


The golden evening deepens in the West, 
Soon, soon to faithful warriors comes their rest, 
Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest 


The Colonel sings it, too, along with 
the rest of them. I don’t. I pretend 
I don’t hear it. Jove! it must be 
ripping out there for those who can 
snap their fingers at death, like the 
Colonel !”’ 

He laid his forehead against the 
mantelshelf. She kissed the back of 
his neck. 

“Alan, have you no thought for 
me ?”’ 

Every thought, Cicely.” 

She moistened her lips and shivered 
a little. ‘“‘ You don’t mean to break 
with me. That if you like would be 
dishonourable.”’ 

He stood up and looked at her. 

Then I am in your hands,’’ he 
said mechanically. ‘‘ ’Tis for you 
to decide.”’ 

“ T couldn’t live without you,’’ she 
pleaded exquisitely. ‘‘ Not as thing's 
are now.” 

As she spoke the scented warmth 
turned to chill; the lights, the roses, 
she herself faded. At the moment he 
was in a low-lying country under a 
wind-swept sky, and the whole lot of 
them were singing something he 
could not join in. 

‘“ The way that dog stares is more 
than I can endure,’’ said Mrs. Peters 
when the evening was an hour older. 
““T detest the way she fixes those 
queer eyes on me.”’ 

But it fell to her to open the door 
and to shut it on Fanny, who went 
downstairs awkwardly; she had a 
sharp twinge of rheumatism. Reach- 
ing the hall, she sat on her haunches, 
till, forgetting the twinge and all but 
the one thing, she ran to the door and 
sniffed and trembled and waited. She 
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waited while the Colonel paid his taxi 
and collected his kit, which could be 
She waited 
till, having glanced up at his wife’s 
boudoir, he speedily drew his own 
conclusions. The minx Clara was 
now entertaining her friends. up 
there! That’s what she was up to. 
The infernal cheek of it! She was 
there right enough! The light that 
showed under the blind told him that. 
A bit of a fright would benefit Miss 
Clara. He pulled his pencil case out 
of his pocket. Being Cicely’s gift, 
he never parted with it, and his latch- 
key was attached to it by a_ short 
chain. 

The Colonel let himself in, and re- 
ceived a welcome from Fanny. 

“* Hush, hush, old girl.”’ He was 
equally pleased to see her. ‘‘ Just 
you keep quiet. By Jove! I'll take 
you to Doncaster! But now you stay 
here on the mat, while I have a word 
with Miss Clara !”’ 

He decided his words would be 
short, and not too severe. The un- 
expected sight of him would be more 
than enough for her. Possibly he 
would say nothing about it to Cicely. 
She might refuse the girl a recom- 
mendation, and that would dish all 
chance of her pulling herself to- 
gether. He hoped she would not 
faint or do anything silly. 

Had the subject been less original 
Lazslo might have considered the 
boudoir scene for his canvas. 

The firelight stroked a woman in a 
silver-grey gown—one of those simple 
looking things, whose very simplicity 
makes them so expensive. It caught 
the square-cut emerald on her little 
finger, and it stroked her hair, which 
was dark as polished ebony. There 
was a faint flush born of contentment 
on her faultless skin, her face, so 
charmingly persuasive, was the em- 
bodiment of the beautiful. Her com- 
panion, who as far as looks went was 
a first-rate example of an English 
VOL. 
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officer and gentleman, kissed her lips 
that Nature only had painted scarlet, 
again and yet again. 

But no artist living or dead could 
have reproduced the face of the man 
who, unseen and unheard, stood in 
the doorway. Then, retracing his 
way downstairs, left his house silently 
as he had entered it. 


‘“What’s up, old girl? You’re 
limping. Rheumatism, eh?’’ At the 
bottom of Belgrave Square the 
Colonel hailed a taxi for Fanny’s 
benefit. 


Dieu!” laughed a Belgian 
woman the following morning. ‘‘Re- 
gardez ce dréle chien!’ Pausing in 
the process of wringing out her wash- 
ing, she added, ‘‘ Bon jour, Mon- 
sieur. Dieu vous garde.’ 

Her salutation met with a courteous 
reply. 

Bon jour, Madame. 
garde 

The woman watched the tall Eng- 
lish officer and his dréle looking dog, 
till the distance took charge of them. 
‘““ Mon Dieu, the tall one! How 
triste his face!’’ He had refused a 
drink of milk for himself. He had 
accepted it for his dog, gratefully. 

The Colonel apologized to Fanny 
for the inconveniences of the journey. 
‘Rotten trains in France, old girl, 
and unpunctual. But it’s not worth 
worrying about. You and I won’t be 
coming this way again. We're going 
a bit of a distance. A good bit fur- 
ther than Tipperary.” 


Dieu vous 


Four days later the adjutant to the 
brigade, who had heard the tale a 
dozen times and more, asked to hear 
it again. 

Having heard it he said what he 
had said before a dozen times and 
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more. ‘* And he was actually within 
a couple of yards of the German 
lines !”’ 

“* It’s.a fact,’’ said the Major. ‘‘He 
was shot straight through the heart. 
Thank God for that.’’ 

The loss of their Colonel had 
played the mischief with Alan Finlay. 
He had gone all to bits over it. 

Finlay pulled at his collar. ‘‘ And 
are you sure it was the dog? You 
could swear to its being Fanny ?”’ 

“ T could swear to it, and do,’’ said 
the Major. ‘‘ She was dead as he 
was, shot beside him. There’s not a 
man in the brigade who wouldn’t 
stake his oath that it was Fanny. But 
how she got there—that’s what beats 
us. The Colonel set off on a couple 
of days’ leave. I’ve a sort of idea he 
said something about his wife’s birth- 
day. But of course he never crossed 
over, for we found him the next day 
—him and Fanny.” 

Him and Fanny !”’ repeated Fin- 
lay. His lips were grey. The Major 
was right. Their Colonel’s death had 
knocked him all to bits. ‘‘ Him and 
Fanny!’ He muttered it in a dazed 
voice, twice over. 

The latest addition to the brigade 
had come up behind them. He had 
lately left his counter. All honour 
to him. He spoke with the voice 
peculiar to temporary officers 
temporary gentlemen. 

** An awful looking tyke! 
between——”’ 

The latest addition stopped short. 
The adjutant appeared to be dan- 
gerous. 

Finlay walked down the lines. 
The chaplain was doing his bit for 
Sunday evening. A whole lot of them 
were singing something he did not 
join in. He cursed himself. ‘‘ The 
woman, the hour, and the tempta- 
tion.’’ They were singing something 
about faithful warriors. A whole lot 
of them. 
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THE BUZZARD 


BY RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


On the high fells of Lakeland and 
amongst the Welsh mountains the 
buzzard holds sway, and in the ab- 
sence of the golden eagle from those 
parts it makes a very passable imita- 


make the wild folk cower and tremble 
for their safety. 

As you wander along the steep 
mountain side, there comes out of the 
clear blue above a shrill ‘‘ Whee-u! 


TWO YOUNG BUZZARDS ALMOST FULL GROWN. 


tion of the king of the air. Although 
a miniature eagle in appearance and 
power of flight, the lesser people of 
the wild view it with equanimity, for 
its “habits differ from ihose of the huge 
bird whose image, even as a distant 
speck against the sun, is sufficient to 


whee-u!’’. It is half whistle, half 
scream, and as you turn your eyes 
skywards you descry a form held up 
by wide and grandly spreading wings, 
floating in great spirals through the 
air. Should the owner of those wings 
be a cock buzzard and his mate be 
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sitting on her nest not far away, you 
are liable to make a closer acquaint- 
ance with the king bird of the district. 
When your back is turned the sudden 


swoosh ’’ of a feathered body al- 
most brushing your head may bring 
you up with a start, in time to see the 
buzzard sailing up to its former eleva- 
tion. On several occasions this has 
happened to the writer, and although 
the bird never actually struck, the 
sudden attack always proved rather 
alarming. <A certain clerical gentle- 
man, more famed for oratory than a 
knowledge of natural history, while 
wandering on the Lakeland hills under- 
went a similar experience and fled in 
haste. Writing indignantly to the 
papers afterwards, he demanded the 
immediate destruction of all ‘“‘ bus- 
tards,’’ which, in his opinion, were a 
menace to tourists. 

Although a lesser edition of the 
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eagle, the buzzard is by no means the 
equal of the latter as a ‘‘ sportsman.”’ 
While quick to descend on rabbits, 
rats, and other creatures of like ilk, 
it seldom if ever pursues grouse or 
black game. When in search of food 
it quarters the ground after the man- 
ner of a rook or carrion crow, gliding 
silently along on outspread pinions. 
A pair may often be seen hunting to- 
gether, and little in the way of ground 
game or vermin escapes their keen 
eyes. When not on the wing the 
buzzard may be seen perched on some 
dead tree or rocky point, where it will 
remain motionless for an hour or more 
at a stretch. The nest, roughly con- 
structed of sticks, and lined thinly 
with wool, grass, or moss, is placed 
on the face of a cliff or in a tree. The 
buzzards of the Lake District invari 
ably select the former situation, and 
as a rule the approach to the eyrie is 


EIGHT-DAYS-OLD BUZZARDS. 
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difficult as well as dangerous. The 
deep ghylls which seam the mountain 
slopes are often resorted to for nesting 
purposes, but even in these places the 
buzzard generally manages to locate 
its eyrie well out of human reach. 
Though three and sometimes four 
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elders for some considerable time. As 
a rule one young one is stronger than 
the other, probably owing to its re- 
ceiving more than its fair share of 
food. It is no uncommon thing for 
the bully of the family to attack the 
weakling and end the life of the latter 


A YOUNG BUZZARD NEARLY READY TO FLY. 


eggs are laid, two is the usual number. 
The young birds are at first covered 
with yellowish-grey down, and _ their 
heads remain light-coloured until they 
are almost able to fly. The parent 
birds are very attentive to them, and 
after they can take wing the young- 
sters remain in company with their 


by pecking it to death, or pushing it 
over the edge of the eyrie to the depths 
below. 

Taken young, the buzzard is easily 
tamed, and makes a most interesting 


pet. A friend of the writer kept one 
in a large enclosure for some years, 
where it spent much of its time watch- 
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ing for the rats which used to come 
out of their holes to feed on the scraps 
of food. Few if any of the rodents 
lived long to enjoy their stolen diet, 
for the bird was an adept at dropping 
on to them, and if once in the clutches 
of its powerful claws, the largest rat 
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the bird vacated its unusual perch and 
took its departure, never to be seen 
again. 

Although endowed with powerful 
wings and talons, the buzzard is no 
match for a pair of carrion crows, and 
it holds itself in some awe of the 


CLIMBING TO A 


was doomed. This buzzard _ finally 
made its escape, but hung about the 
vicinity for some days. On one oc- 
_casion it stooped at a man wearing a 
straw hat, and sent the latter flying 
from its owner’s head. A day or two 
after it suddenly settled on the bald 
head of the owner of the house, who, 
instead of seizing it, called loudly for 
assistance and a landing net. While 
search was being made for the latter, 


BUZZARD’S' EYRIE. 


peregrine falcon. On one occasion the 
writer watched a peregrine make re- 
peated stoops at a buzzard, the latter 
turning on its back and extending its 
claws as its opponent flashed past. It 
was only play on the falcon’s part, 
however, for had it struck in earnest 
it would probably have gone hard 
with the buzzard. 

Like the eagle, the buzzard is fond 
of carrion, but the writer has never 
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seen or heard of it gorging itself as the 
king of the air sometimes does. St. 
John, in that delightful book, ‘‘ Wild 
Sports in the Highlands,’’ mentions 
an instance of an eagle’s gluttony, the 
bird having dined so well that it was 
unable to rise from the ground. The 
gralloch of a stag shot by the writer 
and left on the hillside was entirely 
devoured by buzzards and ravens in a 
very short time, and there is no doubt 
that both the above-mentioned birds 
can stow away a considerable quantity 
of food on occasion. 

In ‘‘ The Lakes ’’ buzzards, ravens 
and carrion crows act as scavengers by 
devouring the carcases of sheep which 


die during the winter and early spring 
months. As far as the gamekeeper is 
concerned, the buzzard need cause 
him no anxiety, as its food consists of 
rabbits—which can well be spared— 
in addition to rats, mice, moles, frogs 
and other small vermin. In West- 
moreland the buzzard pretty well holds 
its own, despite the fact that a certain 
number of eggs are annually taken by 
collectors. While it is not unreason- 
able to take a couple of eggs for a 
collection, the true lover of wild life 
much prefers to see those eggs hatch 
out, and know that at least one pair 
of birds has been thereby added to the 
none too plentiful buzzard population. 


TWO BUZZARDS NEARLY FULL GROWN. 
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THE SPEEDOMETER OF DEATH 


BY F. BRYDIE. 


THE doctor, raising his eyes from the 
stiff figure on the bed, looked doubt- 
fully at the police inspector who stood 
opposite to him. 

** It’s a bad case,’’ he said slowly. 

“One of the worst I’ve known,”’ 
said the angry inspector. ‘‘Why, these 
motor chaps must have stopped after 
they knocked him down, and _ then 
gone on and left him.”’ 

You’re certain ?”’ 
doctor. 

** Pretty near certain,’’ returned the 
inspector. ‘‘ It’s most likely he was 
cut down by the car that skidded just 
there. They must have seen him too 
late, jammed on their brakes, and 
caught him just on the edge of the 
footpath. He was lying across the 
edge of it. All the other tracks were 
clear of that side of the road. What 
time d’you reckon he was_ struck, 
doctor ?”’ 

** Ah, I couldn’t tell you that,’’ said 
the doctor. 

‘He was knocked down in the dark, 
I reckon,’’ continued the inspector, 
and since midnight. One of our men 
passed about twelve, and he wasn’t 
there then. God! think of these chaps 
coming back and looking at the poor 
devil, and then going on and leaving 
him !”’ 

““T daresay they thought he was 
dead,’’ said the doctor in extenuation. 
It’s a wonder he isn’t.’ 


the 


inquired 


’ 


** And no fault of theirs,’’ snarled 
the inspector. ‘‘ It’s easy to see who's 
got a car of his own.”’ 

The doctor laughed slightly. 

“Td make it a hanging matter my- 
self,’’ he said then. ‘‘ Any chance 
of getting them ?”’ he asked. 

“* About as much chance as of hang- 
ing them,’’ snapped the inspector. 
“It might have been any one of a 
score of cars that passed our men last 
night. If this chap could speak he 
might tell us something; but he don’t 
look like doing that.”’ 

*“ No,”’ said the doctor in a lower 
tone, “he’s not likely to speak 
again.’’ 

He looked down at the man with 
the bandaged head as though con- 
sidering the matter, and so remained 
silent for some minutes, his finger-tips 
just resting on the man’s forehead. 
By and bve the inspector stirred im- 
patiently. 

The doctor looked up abruptly. 
‘Well, that’s a queer thing,’’ he said. 

** What ?’’ demanded the inspector 
shortly. 

*“Why,’’ said the doctor in a 
puzzled way, ‘‘ while I was looking 
at him and touching him I had a— 
well, a sort of vision of a big green 
car racing along a road. In the car 
were two men, one was short, rather 
stout and fair-haired, the other was 
dark and tall. And they seemed ex- 
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cited about something. But—’’ He 
paused doubtfully. 

** Well ?”’ asked the inspector. 

“Wrell,’’ continued the doctor, ‘‘the 
queer thing was that 1 seemed to be 
standing beside the car—floating be- 
side it. As if the road was rushing 
up to me and under me, just as it does 
in a moving picture.”’ 

“What did you have for supper 
last night, doctor ?’’ inquired the in- 
spector significantly. 

The indignant doctor shook his 
head and turned to go. But the in- 
spector intervened. 

By the way, doctor,’”’ said, 
sauvely. 

“Yes ?”’ inquired the doctor sus- 
piciously. 

“You didn’t notice the number of 
the car did vou ?”’ asked the grinning 
inspector. 

The doctor went off in an eloquent 
silence, and the inspector, after staring 
thoughtfully at the patient, followed 
his friend. 


A green touring car stood drawn 
up by the roadside. In the car sat a 
dark man, his arm resting on the steer- 
ing-wheel as he watched his com- 
panion, who stood by the side newly 
risen from investigation. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with it ?’’ asked 
the dark man. 

His friend, who was short and fair- 
haired, shook his head nervously. 

““ Tt seems all right,’’ he said, look- 
ing along the road to avoid the other’s 
eye. 

The sun was rising behind them, 
throwing their shadows and that of the 
car far along the road in front of them. 

The fair man_ shivered slightly. 
‘Looks as if there were something 
drawing us on,’’ he said uneasily. 

**O, chuck it,’’ said the dark man 
impatiently. ‘‘ Get in and let’s get 
off.’’ 

His friend got in, and the dark man 


drove along slowly for some time. 
Before him was the dial of the speed- 


.ometer, but patently his eyes avoided 


it. He looked determinedly at the 
road and the ominous-looking shadow 
that danced before them. 

Then he looked suddenly at the 
speedometer. 

“Curse the thing !’’ he cried. 

Keeping one hand on the steering- 
wheel, he reached out and turned the 
indicating finger on the dial round to 
zero. Releasing it he again fixed his 
eves on the road ahead. 

But the fair man had watched it 
anxiously, and before a minute had 
passed he cried out : 

back at thirty-five already,” 
he said, despairingly. 

The dark man _ looked at him 
savagely. 

‘* We ought to have stopped,”’ cried 
the other hoarsely. ‘‘ I told you we 
ought to stop. It’s been at thirty-five 
ever since we—ever since last night.”’ 

‘* Don’t be a fool,’’ said his friend. 
‘The man was dead; we couldn’t 
have helped him. Accidents will hap- 
pen. The thing’s broken, that’s all.’”’ 

The fair-haired man shook his head. 

‘If it were broken it would stay 
where you put it,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s 
something— Why does it always 
turn back to that number? Let’s go 
back, for God’s sake !”’ 

The dark man shivered, but made no 
answer. Gripping the wheel tightly, 
he sent the car leaping along the road, 
deserted at that early hour. The speed 
was that of an express train, but a 
glance at the speedometer showed that 
the finger on the dial had_ not 
wavered. He slowed down till the car 
barely moved, but without effect. 

Then with a quick movement he 
reached out with one hand, and turned 
the indicator to nothing. He held it 
there for two or three minutes, the car 
moving slowly along. Then some- 
thing in the speedometer snapped, and 
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the indicator swung steadily round to 
thirty-five. 

The fair man sank back in his seat. 
““My God!’’ he cried, ‘this is 
awful!’’ And he burst into a fit of 
irrepressible hysterical sobbing. 

His friend turned on him savagely. 

Curse you, you snivelling fool,’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ What d’you think—,”’ 
He broke off impatiently. Then an 
idea came to him. 

““ By God,’’ he cried, if that 
thing’s settled it at thirty-five, we'll 
go at thirty-five.”’ 

He opened out recklessly, and the 
car shot forward. The sobbing of his 
friend maddened him. A_ heavy 
spanner lying by his feet caught his 
eye. He lifted it and struck wildly at 
the speedometer, blind to the road be- 
fore him, furious to dislodge the 
accusing dial. 

Under his unsteady guidance the 
car rocked and swerved from side to 
side. It approached a sharp turning. 
The fair man in terror shrieked a warn- 
ing. His friend shouted in triumph 
as the battered speedometer broke off 
and rolled into the roadway. And im- 
mediately the car crashed into the wall, 
tore it open for some yards, over- 
turned, and collapsed in a cloud of 
dust. 


The man with the bandaged head 


stirred uneasily and groaned. Then 
his eyes opened. 

What—what’s this?’’ he 
faintly. 

‘Don’t worry,’’ said the nurse 
soothingly. ‘‘ You’re in the hospital. 
You had a bit of an accident last 
night.”’ 

Last night ?’’ he queried doubt- 
fully. ‘* Last night ?”’ 

‘““You were run down by some 
brutes in a motor,’’ said the nurse. 
But you’re going on nicely.” 

Her patient shivered. He seemed to 


asked 
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be groping in a darkened mind for 
some elusive memory. 

Ah, I remember now,” he said 
very slowly. ‘I was furious with 
them. They stopped, and I got on to 
their car. . . . They went on and on 
all night. ...’’ His voice died 
away. 

Then, after a pause, he resumed, 
““ They tried to alter it, but I wouldn’t 
let them . . And they got frightened, 
horribly frightened . . . lost their 
heads . . . and then the dark man set 
about me . . . and hammered me with 
a spanner... But I held on... 
till the smash came . . . ”’ 

He laughed weakly, with a strange 
note of triumph, and was silent, re- 
lapsing into unconsciousness as sud- 
denly as he had lapsed into speech. 


A motorist and a policeman stood 
beside the heap of wreckage. 

““ Two of them ?’’ the constable was 
saying. ‘ Well, two o’ them are 
dead, then, that’s all. Nobody’ll come 
out of that alive.” 

The motorist shuddered, and moved 
away from a_ pool of blood that 
widened out towards him from under 
the shattered car. 

‘‘ They were either mad or drunk,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ One of them was laugh- 
ing.’’ He shuddered again. ‘‘ The 
other was hitting out at something.”’ 

‘“‘D.T., daresay,’’ said the 
policeman confidently. 

‘* The car was out of control,’’ con- 
tinued the other. ‘* All over the road 
even when they passed me before this 
corner. It’s a mercy they didn’t 
smash me.”’ 

The policeman busied himself taking 
notes, and the motorist, looking about, 
presently caught sight of the speed- 
ometer. 

‘* They must have been going forty 
miles an hour,’’ he said, looking at it. 
“‘ But this reads zero; it can’t have 
been working.”’ 


THE PERFECT MACHINE. 


ERNEST BARRY, THE WORLD’S CHAMPION SCULLER. 


THE MECHANICS, OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, M.D. 


ANYONE who has the time and _ in- 
clination for such a pastime can find a 
great deal of interest and amusement 
in the investigation of the meanings 
and applications of many of those 
familiar words in our language which 
are utilized in a large variety of dif- 
ferent connections. To an audience 
exclusively or essentially sporting, an 
invitation to reflect upon etymology 
or description will hardly be accept- 
able save in the case of the occasional 
word, such as the one with which I 
intend to deal—the word “ strength.” 

Now, strength implies first of all the 
physical power to act, as when we talk 
of a strong, that is a powerful man. 
Yet that strength may be of a passive 
character, as when we speak of a 
strong constitution, a distinction from 
muscular strength with a_ difference 
which is not. always realized, but 
which is of no little importance. A 
strong wind means a rapid wind, 
strong drink is intoxicating drink, a 


strong will means a determined will, a 
strong smell a_ particularly intense 
smell. I must not weary the reader 
with a more detailed inquiry, for we 
may include in addition all sorts of 
technical applications, as when the 
Stock Exchange talks of a strong mar- 
ket. Indeed, the resourcefulness of 
our language may be well exemplified 
by the ultimate application of the word 
which was recently advanced to me by 
a patient, whose place of birth I need 
hardly define, who in response to a 
question as to the trouble of which he 
complained, referred to it as a 
shtrong weakness.”’ 

It is a popular misconception that 
an athlete is necessarily strong either 
in the sense that he has a large, power- 
ful frame capable of executing Sam- 
son-like feats, or that he is robust and 
capable of resisting disease. For it 
is a matter of everyday experience 
that the fellow with big thews often 
lacks some sort of co-ordination, 
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which reduces all his latent horse- 
power to zero when he tries to apply 
it to propelling a boat, and makes him 
a passenger; and the exhibition of un- 
harnessed force is equally familiar in 
the case of a boxer who has not learned 
to apply his strength. And when we 
come to the question of physique, the 
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comprise a 
organization. 

But to return to the athlete. The 
Greek word meant contest, and that 
non-committal description illustrates 
very well the accurate way in which 
the term should be applied. For your 
athlete may be far from strong when 


remarkably enduring 


THE IDEAL SPRINTER, APPLEGARTH (NO. 1), GREAT LENGTH OF STRIDE, YET NOT 


SO LONG AS TO JEOPARDIZE VELOCITY BY OVER-GEARING. 
LEFT, HAS HIGH NUMBER OF ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 
ENOUGH (STRIDE IS TOO SHORT). BOTH 12 AND 17 ARE 

AND SOME POWER IS WASTED IN 


matter, though equally well recog- 
nized, is still more indefinite, for re- 
sistance to vicissitudes is a phenom- 
enon that appears to be bound up with 
the very cells of which the body is 
constructed. I think it was Galton 
who pointed out how some very 
shabby-looking men have remarkable 
stamina, and drew the parallel of such 
a frame with a wheel and a barrel, 
which appear to have the flimsiest pos- 
sible construction, and whose separate 
- constituents are odd-shaped pieces 
which look hopelessly unfitted for 
union, yet put properly together 


NO. 6, ON THE EXTREME 
HIS GEAR IS NOT HIGH 
RATHER OVER-GEARED 
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considered dynamometrically, and 
may even be regarded as delicate when 
measured by medical standards. But 
athletic ability is something which is 
quite special, which to a large extent 
defies analysis; for, fundamentally, 
the athlete is a man with driving force, 
will power, the spark which fires the - 
petrol. And this suggests an analogy. 

| have often thought that the com- 
parison of a human being’s mechan- 
ism with that of an internal com- 
bustion engine might with advantage 
be more generally considered. At the 
outset one should premise that analogy 
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VARIABLE LENGTHS OF STRIDE IN FOUR 
CRACK RUNNERS. THE LEADER IS SEEN 
SHORTENING STRIDE, ‘‘CHANGING DOWN 
GEAR,’’ TO GIVE HIMSELF A BREATHER. 


must not be pressed too far, and no 
attempt must be permitted to reconcile 
the essentially vital phenomena of a 
thing which is flesh and blood with the 
characters of a non-living mechanism. 
But the non-medically trained will 
profit by the comparatively simple 
analogies which make no demand upon 
scientific technicalities; and the com- 
parison of his living machine with 
things he can handle, and with which 
he can experiment, is certain to give 
him a clearer conception of matters 
about which he is generally content to 
remain in ignorance for the whole of 
his life. 

The motor car is a _ machine 
which utilizes the vapour of petrol as 
a source of energy. The fuel of the 
human machine is naturally the food 
it ingests, and herein the elementary 
student may appreciate two important 
truths. He knows that petrol is 
selected because it is a liquid readily 
oxidizable. He knows also there are 
grades of spirit, some promising (often 


with truth) to yield more power than 
others. His own fuel must be of a 
similar character, and he may accept 
on trust from his friends, the physio- 
logists, the selection of those which are 
stated to be the most readily oxidiz- 
able foodstuffs. Their selection will 
give him some explanation of the 
dietetic restrictions and preferences he 
will be expected to study in his ‘‘train- 
ing.’’ The old-time trainers made 
many silly mistakes, but after all they 
discovered these features empirically 
and without any knowledge of oxida- 
tion or carbohydrates. 

The second truth he must realize is 
not so easy to appreciate. In _ the 
motor car petrol is fed from the tank 
to the carburetter, where it is pre- 
pared for: oxidation, and then passes 
to the cylinders. Now this suggests 
the passage of the food to the stomach, 
where it is prepared for utilization, and 


OVER-GEARED.’’ TOO MUCH ATTEN- 

TION HAS BEEN PAID TO LENGTH OF 

STRIDE, AND PACE FALLS OFF BECAUSE 

THE ENGINE CANNOT REVOLVE SUFFI- 

CIENTLY RAPIDLY AGAINST SO HIGH A 
GEAR. 
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The leverage of a car on top gear when the 
back wheels are making one revolution to 
each revolution of the engine. AB=BC. 
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Diagrammatic representation of “‘ changing 
down.’’ The leverage now becomes two to 
one in favour of the engine (AB=} BC), 
but the road wheel travels only from A—B 
for each engine revolution. Hence to main- 
tain ihe original speed of the car the engine 
revolutions must be increased. 


| 
| 
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The average fixed gear in the back axle 
independent of the gear box, giving a lever- 
age in favour of the engine of 4:1 


AB=}BC. 


1 


A 


When the car is on top gear the driving 
wheel moves from A—C for each revolution 
of the engine. 


A. Cc 


AB represents the stride of a runner, e.g., 
eight feet. When he tires he may shorten 
stride to four feet (CB). To maintain his 
former speed the number of strides (“en- 
gine revolutions’’) mus! he doubled. 


D D 
(Balt of Soot) (Joint) (Keel) 
The analogous case of fixed gear in the 
the runner. In the average ankle joint 
AD: DB::1}%:1. In sprinter AD ts 
relatively short, so that the leverage against 
the muscle may be only 13:1, so giving 
great power. In the distance runner AD 
is relatively great, the leverage now 
against the muscle. being perhaps 2:1, 
which means less power but a more 
sustained effort. 
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A: MAGNIFICENT RUNNER, AN ENGINE 
CAPABLE OF RAPID REVOLUTIONS ON A 
VERY HIGH GEAR. 


passed to the tissues, that is to say, 
the body as a whole. But we have an 
important difference with which the 
motor car cannot supply a comparison. 
The fuel for the human machine can- 
not go straight to its cylinders. It 
must first be built up into the body 
before it can be utilized as a source of 
energy. So that the Marathon runner 
who feeds a short time before his con- 
test is quite wrong in his expectation 
that his previous -meal, his hot water 
and dry toast or his steak and stout, or 
whatever he prefers to run on, is going 
to constitute his petrol supply for the 
journey. Not a bit of it. His petrol 
supply for the day was stored up long 
before. Let him starve entirely or eat 
and drink according as experience has 
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shown him to be most productive of 
comfort during exertion, but so far as 
actual supply of fuel goes, the influ- 
ence is absolutely nil. 

The cylinders are the seat of 
liberation of energy. And _ just 
as size of cylinders, bore and stroke, 
is going to determine to a great 
extent the power of the car, so the 
efficiency of the muscles, bulk and 
quality, will make the human machine 
a good or a poor runner. With the 
purely mechanical side of musculature 
we shall be concerned in a minute. 

For the engine to run the fuel must 
be oxidized, and for oxidation its 
ignition must occur. In the human 
machine the magneto is the brain. The 
human magneto regulates the whole 
working mechanism, but for simplicity 
let us regard it as purely a means of 
ignition. From it impulses pass down 
the nerves (copper wires) to the ter- 
minations in the muscles (terminals 
and plug electrodes). Now the man 


THE PERFECT SPRINTER. 
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372 THE 
with the will-power to run or row or 
perform any sort of exertion is the 
man-machine with the proper timing 
of his magneto. Its correct timing 
may be regarded as mainly his natural 
inheritance, but training for athletics 
is an education of his brain to send 
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likes, hopes and fears, which take it 
quite out of the realm of practical 
physics. If he becomes worried or 
anxious his magneto goes wrong quite 
spontaneously, a vicissitude to which 
the fleshless magneto is quite immune. 
This is true, and no parallel is pos- 


\. 
LENGTHENING THE STRIDE WITHOUT ANY INCREASE OF EFFORT, A MECHANICAL 
DEVICE OF CRACK AMERICAN RUNNERS, WHO TWIST THE PELVIS. 


out the proper impulses; and it is not 
until he is a fully trained and experi- 
enced athlete that the best timing of 
his magneto may be considered to have 
been discovered. 

Here it will be objected that the 
human machine is a thinking being 
with human frailties and limitations, 
with whims and fancies, likes and dis- 


sible, notwithstanding the specious 
explanation which will occur to every 
rowing man that some boats appear 
to possess a will of their own, an in- 
herent viciousness which makes them 
roll, and the common experience of 
motorists that there are days when the 
engine ‘‘ doesn’t seem to know its 
own mind.”’ For with sufficient know- 


THE 


ledge ‘of the subject these discrepan- 
cies are all explainable on physical 
lines. So for that matter may all 
human characteristics be explainable 
some day ! 

The rest of the machine can be more 
rapidly considered. The human oil 
pump is the heart, and the lubricating 
oil is the blood. The radiator is ob- 
vious: the whole of the body is the 
human radiator, exposed as it is to sur- 
rounding media and keeping the en- 
gine cool by evaporation from the sur- 
face. And when the production of 
heat becomes excessive, the radiator 
boils, that is to say the human 
machine perspires. The transmission, 
pistons, crank shaft, gears and wheels 
are collectively the muscles, tendons, 
joints and bones. Nature spends a 
great deal of trouble in designing the 
chassis as a whole, and does not con- 
centrate her whole attention upon the 
engine. The human machine must, 
speaking broadly, have a fixed gear 
which is adapted to the type of 
machine it is intended to supply. A 
medical writer said some time ago it 
would be very interesting to see some 
of the professional strong men attempt 
to run half a mile. Not so very inter- 
esting after all; amusing perhaps, but 
then it would be equally amusing to 
see a giraffe attempt to climb a tree or 
a turtle to jump a ditch. The commer- 
cial chassis is different from the 
racing chassis, and the parallel holds 
in the case of the human machine. | 

The gear has been selected for its 
special purpose, and disaster results 
when an attempt is made violently in 
opposition to Nature’s design to alter 
that gear. Yet trainers often think 
they can force their ideas upon 
Nature’s. They can if they begin be- 
fore the gear ratio has been definitely 
fixed, so to speak; yet the finest 
runners the world has even known 
have been products of Nature, not of 
nurture. 

The naturally short striding man 
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who tries to lengthen out, so over- 
gearing himself, soon has a ‘‘ knock- 
ing’? engine. And the man who tries 
to sprint with a short stride is ‘‘racing 
his engine ’’ on a low gear. 
Although the human gear-ratio is, 
as I have said, practically fixed, it is 
interesting to note that the human 
machine is capable of a certain amount 
of gear-changing. For just as a 
change down is called for when the 
engine begins to feel the effects of a 
steep gradient, so it is a rule with 
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distance runners to make an attempt 
to shorten the stride and increase the 
rate of striding when they begin to feel 
fatigued during a race. 

The first-class athlete is the man 
with the first-class engine and mag- 
neto. But the athletic genius must 
have more than these, every part of 
his chassis must in addition be per- 
fect. Its lines must have been so con- 
sidered that no scrap of energy is 
wasted in the transmission. The 
athlete who is fit has a well cared for 
chassis with every bolt and nut tight, 
all parts well greased, carburetter 
tuned up and magneto perfect. In- 
different health means absorption of 
substances which poison and produce 
apathy and lassitude: in mechanical 
parlance the exhaust pipe is clogged, 
back pressure results, and the engine 
develops symptoms of loss of power. 

If one always ran_ within one’s 
powers of immediate recovery fatigue 
would never occur. But with over- 
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work the electrodes of the sparking 
plugs become red-hot,  pre-ignition 
occurs, and so fatigue of the engine. 

And when a man goes “ stale,”’ 
what is that but brain-fag, demagnet- 
ization of the field magnets of the 
magneto ? 

Finally there is a particular feature 
which the human machine en- 
joys. It does not wear out in the 
fashion common to ordinary machin- 
ery. On the contrary it is constantly 
renewed, and so far from depreciation 
occurring with use, there is actually 
improvement day by day for a number 
of years, until we may suppose that 
the magneto, the only really perishable 
part, wears out. Even when the 
human machine is used very hard and 
the paint becomes a little scratched— 
blisters on the feet—the paint is gradu- 


ally restored, spontaneously, without 
to its pristine 


trouble or expense, 
excellence. 


> 


D. MAHER ON 


RACE-RIDING 


[Jt is now some years since the late D. Maher gave us the following 


account of how he became a jockey. At 
is especially interesting and worthy of 


moment it 
accordingly 


the present 
reproduction. We 


publish the notes in his own words.—Ep. | 


The reason I took to riding was, | 
suppose, that an uncle of mine, Mr. 
Mike Daly, was an owner of horses in 
America, and living with him, and 
being always fond of horses, I was 
naturally in the saddle as a child, and 
I was only fourteen years old and 4 st. 
9 Ib. in weight when I rode my first 


race on an amimal of my uncle’s called 


Fagot, at Providence, Rhode Island. 
That was in 1895. I got second, and 
not long afterwards won for the first 
time, The Owners’ Handicap, from a 
big field, on another horse from the 
stable, Phoebus by name. I dare say 
the win was pretty much due to the 
horse; however, it counted, and then 
I began to get on. I don’t imagine 
you want me to tell you very much 
about horses you can never have heard 
of, and I may just say that in 1897 
I won a lot of races, and the same the 
next two years. By this time I was 
under contract to ride for Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard, in America, or wherever he 
liked to send me; the consequence was 
that in 1900 I came to England, Sir 
Daniel Cooper also having a claim on 
me. 

Of course England seemed strange 
at first, for things are different in 
many respects, and so much travelling 
about the country was a novelty. In 


America the meetings go on for fifteen 
days at a stretch; at Brighton Beach, 
indeed, they do for thirty days, so 
that there you are settled for the time, 
instead of, as here, riding at Lingfield 
on Saturday, going to Chester, say, 
and finishing the week at Kempton 
Park, or riding at York on Wednes- 
day and at Salisbury on Thursday. 
This is rather awkward for a jockey 
who has to be careful about his 
weight. At home, you see, he can do 
his walking, if he has to do any, in 
the mornings or the evenings; here he 
must pass so many hours in railway 
trains that there is often no time for 
getting weight off. In America, again, 
the horses are trained to a great ex- 
tent on the courses they run over— 
they are there for three weeks or so, 
and all come out over the same 
ground; some of them, indeed, winter 
at the courses, though others go to 
farms. More attention is paid to the 
time of races, because when they are 
all at work on the same ground time 
is a real test; different from here, 
where some courses are perhaps good 
going, others bad, some up hill, others 
down—horses naturally make very 
different times over courses that are 
so unlike. On these home tracks there 
are posts every sixteenth of a mile, 
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painted various colours, and_ the 
trainer goes by the watch when he 
wants to find out about his horses. 
Your system of trials does well here ; 
| expect each method best suits the 
place where it is practised. 

As for the horses themselves, | am 
inclined to think that the English are 
much, perhaps on the whole 14lb., in 
front of the Americans. They race 
them too much at home. They are on 
the spot, and it is a temptation to 
bring them out, if not quite day after 
day, at any rate very often; but in this 
respect owners and trainers are grow- 
ing wiser, many of them at least, and 
horses are not as a rule being worked 
so hard as they used to be. I do not 
think rogues are more common there 
than here—you find plenty of them 
on both sides—and it was due to one 
of them that a few people said unkind 
things about me—the only time, I 
think, when such things were said. I 
was riding «a mean-tempered horse 
called Banaster in the Suburban 
He jumped off and then 


Handicap. 
whipped suddenly round, and people 
who had backed him thought it was 


my fault. Next time he came out he 
did exactly the same thing, and then 
everyone could see that it was the 
horse. As for training, there are a lot 
of good men out there, and a trainer 
very seldom has more than_ thirty 
horses under his charge. That is quite 
as many, I| think, as anyone can really 
look after; but here—well, you know 
what long strings some trainers have. 

Another great difference between 
racing in the two countries is the 
going. In America all the tracks are 
dirt except at Sheepshead Bay, where 
there is one race each day of the meet- 
ing over turf, and better times are 
made on the grass. Of course grass 
is a treat to ride over in comparison, 
and the dirt tracks are much more 
dangerous, for there are often clouds 
of dust, and if one horse should fall, 
others coming behind cannot see what 
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has happened, and are most likely to 
fall over him. In England I have had 
great good luck in the matter of acci- 
dents—from horses, I mean; my 
motor smash in 1903 was a_ serious 
business, as perhaps you remember. 
Compliment fell dead with me _ in 
the first race at Doncaster in 1904, and 
Friar’s Wash broke a_blood-vessel 
and fell; but these are all the accidents 
| have had. 

Rock Sand is, I think, the best I 
have ever been on, though [ have 
ridden Pretty Polly, you know. The 
filly was not herself in France when 
Presto Il beat her. She did not feel 
like herself under me. When Pretty 
Polly was all right she had you nearly 
pulled out of the saddle, and. she 
didn’t go that way in Paris. Very 
likely the journey upset her, and the 
heavy going was against her, too. | 
thought I was sure to win that race 
before I got up, and even when we 
turned into the straight, but when | 
asked her to go on she died away in 
my hands. I could feel her making 
her effort, but she could not keep it 
up. I always had a good position in 
that race, and there is no foundation 
for the story which was current that 
Morny Cannon and I held the French 
horse too cheaply, and let Presto II 
get so far in front that we could not 
catch him. We took no chances. If 
I had to ride the race again I should 
ride it just as I did then. The French- 
man could go in the dirt, my mare 
could not; that and the journey are 
the explanations of why Pretty Polly 
met with her first defeat. Presto II 
was beaten later you know. It 
was an unsatisfactory race, though 
Presto must have been a very useful 
animal that day, as he beat Zinfandel 
as well as the mare. : 

Rock Sand must surely be one of 
the gamest horses that ever stood on 
four legs. He did a tremendous lot of 
work, and always had a bad lot of 
legs to do it on. It was rheumatics, 
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we suppose, that he suffered from. 
He always had that hobbley sort of 
action when he first came out, but he 
soon warmed up, and his races speak 
for themselves. In most of them he 
had to make his own running; but in 
his last race, the Jockey Club Stakes, 


have had to cluck at him, and once or 
twice have just “‘ tipped’? him with 
my whip. Before | hit a horse I 
always try what “ tipping ’? him— 


flicking at him a bit, you know—will 
do, and many horses, if you keep on 
tipping them, will go better than if 


THE LATE D. MAHER. 


the boys had an idea that he was not 
nearly ready, so they went on at a 
strong pace thinking that they could 
run him out of it; but really that just 
suited me, as I was able to wait—the 
very thing I wanted to do. 

I never hit Rock Sand, though I 


you hit them. They curl up if they 
are hit hard, and take the tipping as a 
strong hint that they must do their 
best. 

As for the American seat, I have 
always ridden that way and always 
shall—it came in just about the time 
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I started. The English style, riding 
long, is very pretty and all right when 
you are going slow; for race-riding I 
am sure that you want short stirrups. 
Archer won a tremendous lot of races 
I know, and very likely another 
Archer, if there were one who rode as 
well and in the same style, would win 
a lot now; but nothing would ever in- 
duce me to change. You have better 
balance and better control of your 
horse—a great many people think you 
haven’t, but you have. Riding short 
you get a sort of leverage against your 
irons, and that gives you more power. 
Haven’t all the English jockeys taken 
up their stirrups? Madden, poor 
Lane, Halsey—all of them did, you 
will see. I read somewhere the other 
day that they were letting their stir- 
rups down again and getting more 
upright, but I don’t notice that it is 
so. 

Of course the gate is not perfect, 
but the only thing is, nobody seems 
to have any idea how it could be im- 
I say it is not perfect be- 


proved. 
cause with a standing start if you get 


left a length or so you are left. You 
have lost the race almost before it has 
begun. Some people recommend a 
walking start—walking the horses up 
to near the barrier and letting them 
go when they are in line. This has 
been tried, and failed; it must fail, in 
my opinion, for a man cannot look 
after twenty horses and look after his 
machine at the same time. A Starter 
over home is trying to start walking 
now, I hear. I don’t know how he is 
getting on, though I’m afraid he 
won’t make much of it. One reason 
why it would not do is that the older, 
stronger, more experienced jockeys 
would be sure to jump off and try 
to get a bit the best of it; the light- 
weights would go with them, and 
these little bovs, not being able to stop 
their horses in time, would burst 
through the tapes. The gate gives the 
boys—the little boys—a better chance, 


there’s no doubt about that; the older 
jockeys cannot steal an advantage. 
Before the gate came horses used 
often to get out of hand and gallop a 
furlong or more before they could be 
pulled back: the machine does away 
with that. 

With regard to courses, I think 
Newmarket the best in the world: the 
Rowley Mile, or for that matter the 
July Course. You see the great thing 
is you can ride your own race there, 
do just what you like. When there 
are bends, as there are at most places, 
you often have to race for the turn 
just when you would like to be taking 
a steadier, perhaps, or galloping 
quietly along without any very par- 
ticular hurry. You know that you 
must take your place, and so you 
have to go for it, and, it may be, upset 
your race. At Newmarket you can 
take your time, go on, wait, anything 
that you consider best. Yes, no doubt 
you require a pretty good head and 
must know how fast you are going. 
The Cesarewitch course is puzzling till 
you are used to it; you are apt not to 
realize, when you turn round by the 
Ditch into the straight, that it is such 
a very long way to the winning-post. 
It is a treat to ride at Newmarket. 

The chief cause why more boys do 
not get on and become jockeys is that 
they have no ambition. Boys get into 
grooves. For the first few weeks when 
they go into a stable they are perhaps 
keen to make a success, to grow into 
jockeys. Nothing particular happens, 
they most likely have no_ sensible 
friend to advise them and keep them 
up to the mark, as [I had an uncle to 
advise and help me, and so they go 
on from week to week and month to 
month and never advance themselves. 
Ambition is the first necessity. Then 
of course a great many of them, most 
of them in time, get too heavy to ride. 
Weight is the greatest anxiety with 
most of us. I walked 9 st. 8 Ib. in 
the winter, and to ride 8 st. 5 Ib. 
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means being very careful what one 
sats and particularly what one drinks, 
for liquid puts on weight most. I have 
to walk—lI have said how hard it often 
is to find time when you are dashing 
about all over the country. If you 
must get down quickly you probably 
have to use the Turkish bath. I don’t 
go in for it more frequently that I 
can help, though that means a good 
many visits in the course of the year. 

One secret of success is to study the 
horse you have to ride, when that is 
possible, and adapt your style as you 
find necessary. Some horses must be 
driven, others won’t stand it, and it is 
always a good thing to be gentle with 
good ones. A young horse is like a 
baby, wants gentle handling, and is 
easily frightened. A lot of horses hate 
racing, and the reason of this most 
often and most likely is that they have 
been knocked about. One of the worst 
faults of the bad jockey is that he will 
drive a willing horse. That’s wicked. 
A horse can’t do more than he can, 
and it’s absurd and cruel to ask him. 
Of course nothing spoils a horse’s 
temper like that. You must put in 
work at a finish sometimes, but the 
longer vou can sit still the better. It 
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stands to reason, doesn’t it? If you 
have anything on your own shoulder, 
and it is firmly fixed, you can run with 
it much better than if it is wobbling 
about. If a jockey shifts his position 
in his saddle the horse is likely to 
change his leg, and every time he 
changes his leg he loses ground. As 
for when to make your effort, that 
comes to you in a race. On a non- 
Stayer you naturally keep the effort 
back as long as you can; on a horse 
that stays well you take more liberties. 
* * * * 
A record of Maher’s successes in 


this country may be added : 


Year. Mounts 1st 3rd 
128 27 19 18 
423 94 82 57 
451 106 83 63 
299 56 67 46 
463 115 84 69 
412 101 84 58 
353 103 48 
426 114 7O 54 
491 139 gI 56 
1909 116 67 45 
1910 127 69 54 
99 85 62 
1912 109 84 58 24.60 
1913 115 72 54 27.05 
Total number of winners in Great Britain—1,421. 
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THE BUSH 


BY W. H. 


THe Colonial chaplain of the Gold 
Coast was very agreeably engaged in 
admiring his new pulpit, which had 
just arrived from England, when he 
was disturbed by a most unseemly 
scuffing, and hurrying down the aisle 
he found his black servant Joseph 
struggling with an ancient native lady 
who was clad in a travesty of Euro- 
pean clothes, and who, as the broom 
she held signified, was engaged in 
sweeping out the pews. Before the 
chaplain could interfere, Joseph 
snatched the old lady’s bonnet from 
her woolly head and threw it into the 
half-filled font. The old lady shrieked 
and hurled herself upon him. Greatly 
shocked, the chaplain made a hushing 
noise, and pushed the combatants out- 
side the door, whereupon they fell to 
abusing each other with true native 
vigour. 

‘Mrs. Wilberforce—Joseph—Mrs. 
W ilberforce,’’ cried the chaplain, ‘“‘be 
quiet, be quiet. How dare you make 
such a disturbance ?”’ 

‘She be wicked old woman. She 
be a witch. She be a bush meat,” 
cried Joseph. ‘‘ She not fit to go in- 
to the church.’ 

Big lie. Big  lie,”’ 
old lady. ‘‘ You be 
Joseph. 
er’s Court if you tell lie about me. 

At this moment the chaplain’s great 
friend, the Government doctor, ap- 


screamed the 
wicked boy, 
I take you to Commission- 


* Bush Meat. Native name for any antelope 


or deer which lives in the forest. 
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peared in his go-cart. ‘‘What’s up?” 
he said, referring to the scene before 
him. ‘Oh, well! Never mind. Thank 
goodness I’ve found you. Look here, 
there’s game afoot. Big game. Leo- 
pard. Jump in, and I'll tell you all 
about it,’’ and the chaplain having 
complied, the doctor drove off, while 
Joseph, whose face bleeding, 
bestowed a few more choice terms of 
abuse on the old woman, and followed. 

‘““ A nigger was brought into the 
hospital an hour ago,’’ began the 
doctor, ‘‘ with a charge of slugs in his 
back. While I was digging them out 
without an anesthetic, for these people 
do not mind a little pain, he told me 
that a leopard had come out of the 
forest and killed a sheep near his vil- 
lage. The owner of the sheep had 
fired and missed the animal, but hit 
my friend. He had told no one, so | 
finished with him as quickly as pos- 
sible, and came to find you. Come to 
my bungalow as’soon as you can, and 
we’ll start at once, and be back to- 
morrow. The village isn’t far away, 
only about eight miles. Here’s your 
place,’” and half pushing the  be- 
wildered chaplain from the cart, he 
rushed off in a cloud of dust. 

The chaplain was but newly arrived 
on the Gold Coast, having been out 
only a couple of months. He was a 
precise young man, whose life hitherto 
had been spent in work among Lon- 
don slums. Nevertheless he was very 
fond of sport, and hoped to find some 
in his new sphere. But save for a few 
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birds, he had as yet shot nothing. 
Duties at headquarters were impera- 
tive, and big game was a long way off 
in the forest. This was the first chance 
that had come his way, and conse- 
quently he felt more excited even than 
did the doctor. 


With the aid of Joseph, he changed 
into what he considered sportsman’s 
kit. Always a precise man, on ordin- 
ary occasions he wore full clerical 
dress with collars of such severity that 
he appeared to be suffering from 
chronic arthritis of the neck. He now 
donned rather worn breeches and 
gaiters and a flannel shirt, but put on 
a white tie to preserve the unities and 
to mark his profession. Then seizing 
his brand-new gun and followed by 
Joseph, he hurried to the doctor’s 
quarters. The latter gentleman was 
impatiently awaiting him, and his go- 
cart being the larger of the two, the 
chaplain abandoned his own, and they 
set off. 


The track across the plain was 
heavy, and it was all the boys could 
do to push the heavy cart through the 
sand; but to the sportsman, engrossed 
in the coming adventure, the miles 
sped rapidly by, and the chaplain, all 
a-quiver with excitement, was hardly 
able to listen to the doctor, who des- 
canted earnestly on the subject. 


** T’ve never had the chance of a leo- 
pard myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ though I’ve 
been out here for three years. But 
it’s simple enough. Tie up a bait near 
the scene of the kill, climb a tree, and 
wait till the leopard comes. Easy as 
A BC. Though I’ve never done it, 
it’s simple enough.”’ 

** T’ve looked it up in BADMINTON,”’ 
said the chaplain. ‘‘ In fact, I’ve 
brought the book with me. This is 
the day of my life! By the way, we 
must draw lots for the skin,’’ ignoring 
the fact that at present the skin was 
still attached to the leopard. 

“You shall have it if vou’re so 
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keen on it,’’ said the doctor, who was 
the soul of good nature. 

The chaplain was so moved that he 
turned quite red. ‘‘ May I, really? 
That’s awfully good of you. The fact 
is | want to send one home; there is 
someone who——”’ 

* That’s all right, then, and I only 
hope it will be worthy of her accept- 
ance,’’ said the doctor gallantly. 
** You can send it off the day after to- 
morrow. It will be steamer day.”’ 

““ You mean to-morrow, don’t you ? 
To-day’s Wednesday. No, it isn’t. 
It’s Tuesday. How stupid I am. Look 
here, I’m awfully sorry. I shall have 
to go back. It’s my choir festival to- 
morrow, and I’ve not finished the ar- 
rangements. It’s an awful nuisance ; 
but I can’t help it.” 

““Good heavens! Why, we’re 
half way there! The boys can’t 
push the cart back and out again. 
Besides, there wouldn’t be time.”’ 

The chaplain bit his nails in his 
chagrin. ‘* If I could get hold of Mrs. 
Wilberforce,’’ he said, after some 
thought, ‘‘she could make the arrange- 
ments for me. We shall be back first 
thing to-morrow. Look here, I'll send 
Joe for her! Joseph, go back to Accra, 
get my cart and boys, find Mrs. Wil- 
berforce, and bring her up to me.”’ 

none of your  nonsense,”’ 
added the doctor sharply, noting the 
sulkiness which immediately  des- 
cended upon Joseph like a heavy 
cloud. ‘‘ We’re not going to lose our 
sport because of vour temper. Come, 
get a move on.”’ 


With a rebellious look at the doc- 
tor, Joe deposited the two guns in the 
cart, and, with his shoulders up to his 
ears, set off, pursued by shouted 
threats from the doctor as to what 
would happen to him if he did not 
hurry. When he was nearly out of 
sight the cart went on. 

‘* By the way,’’ demanded the doc- 
tor when they were under way, “‘what 
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was all that fuss between Joseph and 
the old woman this morning ?”’ 

“* Joseph and Mrs. Wilberforce hate 
one another like poison, I’m sorry to 
say. They can’t meet without fight- 
ing. I took Joseph over, as you know, 
from my predecessor. I find him a 
very good boy, and I believe him to 
be religious.”’ 

‘““ And where did you get the old 
lady from ?”’ 

“‘ Well, curiously enough, she was 
recommended by Joseph. I wanted 
someone as sacristan to the church,”’ 
said the chaplain grandiloquently. 
‘‘T made inquiries, of course, and 
could learn nothing against her. She’s 
capable, though she looks such a 
scarecrow. And she seems_ very 
earnest.” 

‘“She was earnest enough this 
morning, certainly,’’ said the doctor. 
** Joseph has some nice scratches.”’ 

““Tt was unseemly, I grant you. 
But she was irritated by Joseph throw- 
I make 
allowance for that. But if Joseph 
hates her so much, I can’t understand 
why he recommended her.”’ 

‘** Afraid of her, I expect,’’ said the 
doctor. 

““ Well, I have wondered. There 
is something that is troubling me very 
much. I’d like to ask you about it; 
you’ve had some experience of the 
Coast. This morning Joseph accused 
her of being a witch. I asked him 
about it while I was changing, and he 
said she could turn herself at night 
into a bush cow, or deer, or antelope, 
and eat up all the crops. Of course,”’ 
he said, after a pause, ‘‘ at home one 
would laugh at such an accusation, 
but out here things seem so different. 
I do not think I can mention such a 
thing to the old lady. The sin of witch- 
craft is very grievous, and I am sure 
it would pain her.’’ 

Well,”’ said the doctor, throwing 
out a lump of earth that had jumped 
into the cart at that moment, ‘‘ she 
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probably is accustomed to the reputa- 
tion, and is proud of it. You need not 
be too tender-hearted.”’ 

** Do you think so ?”’ said the chap- 
lain uneasily. ‘‘ Can there possibly be 
anything in it? We are told in the 
Bible that witches did exist. Can it 
be possible that she really has this 
extraordinary power? And of course, 
even in England, Devonshire for in- 
stance, there still lingers the belief that 
old women can turn themselves into 
animals, hares, for instance. And out 
here, where the fetish is still wor- 
shipped, tremendous occult powers 
may be latent. What do you think ?”’ 


There are lots of queer stories,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘ but I don’t bother 
my head about them, and I advise 
you not to. But there’s the village.” 

They found the kroom to be a tiny 
little affair of half a dozen houses, 
one of which they commandeered after 
they had had a consultation with the 
chief. They then sought the scene of 
the kill. It was about half a mile away 
in rocky, bushy ground. To their de- 
light and interest the marks were still 
plain. And there were plenty of tree 
stumps to which the bait could be 
tied, and a capital tree which would 
hold them both. 


In high spirits they went back to 
the village, and as they reached it 
they saw the chaplain’s go-cart coming 
down the slope. To their great sur- 
prise the party arrived in perfect 
amicableness. The old lady, looking 
more dilapidated than ever in her rusty 
black mantle and disreputable bonnet, 
sat very upright, evidently enjoying 
the grandeur of the drive, while 
Joseph walked behind holding over 
her woolly head an umbrella. 

‘« Here’s a sight !’’ said the doctor. 

‘‘ Friendly relations indeed seem 
established,’’ said the chaplain. ‘‘I’m 
glad of it. Come in, Mrs. Wilber- 
force,’’ he called. ‘‘ I’ve got some 
instructions to give you. When the 
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boys are rested they can take you back 
again.” 

“1 t’ank you, gentlemen, for send- 
ing a carriage for me,’’ said Mrs. 
Wilberforce, descending with great 
majesty. ‘* Yes, sah, I take your 
messages back to Accra for you,’’ and 
she followed the chaplain into the hut. 

- The doctor ordered Joseph to pro- 
cure from the chief a goat as bait, and 
then stretched himself out upon some 
native mats and went to sleep. He 
was tired, and did not wake till even- 
ing, when he heard the chaplain call- 
ing to him that tea was ready. 

shall just have nice time,”’ 
said the chaplain. ‘ I’ve fixed it all 
up with Mrs. Wilberforce. I have 
sent Joseph to start her home again in 
my cart, and then he’s to meet us at 
the place. Are you ready ?”’ 

The doctor carried a .303 Lee-Met- 
ford carbine, a handy, hard-hitting 
weapon, but the chaplain’s weapon 
was a Paradox gun, which fired shot 
from its right barrel and a spherical 
bullet from the left. 

Though there was only half a moon 
they hardly needed the lantern they 
carried. But as is usual in West 
African moonlight, the country looked 
misty and puzzling. The low bushes 
were of a curious shade of greeny grey, 
which enhanced the mistiness. The 
place was reached without accident, 
and the sportsmen found Joseph await- 
ing them, holding a rope, to which a 
small grey and brown goat was at- 
tached. He tied the goat to a stump, 
and then having helped the two men 
to their perches in the tree, he ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and declared that 
all was ready. 

“Stop a minute. That goat has 
too much rope,”’ said the doctor. 

“You t’ink so, sah? Very good, 
sah. I t’ink you be right. I alter 
him,’’ said Joe. 

Apparently he had some difficulty 
in inducing the animal to move, and 
made so much noise in the obscurity 
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among the bushes that the chaplain 
remonstrated. 

*“ Why on earth didn’t you alter it 
before you put the light out ?’”’ he said 
angrily. ‘* What are you making all 
that row about? You’ll disturb the 
whole place.’’ 

‘The goat be too strong for me, 
sah,’’ said Joseph in rather a muffled 
voice; ‘‘ but I master him. All be 
now right, sah.’’ 

‘“* But we can’t see him at all now! 
He’s right behind the bushes.’’ 

“‘That be proper, sah. The leopard 
creep along this open space which the 
moon shines on, and you shoot him 
just before he spring on the goat. He 
sure to come this way, sah,’’ and 
Joseph, without waiting for further 
comment, hurried away. 

For the first few minutes they could 
hear him pushing through the thick 
undergrowth, and then the noise died 
away, and all was silent. As the chap- 
lain remarked in an excited whisper, 
they were well embarked on their great 
adventure. 

Now, beyond what they had read in 
sporting periodicals, neither of them 
had the least idea of what was likely 
to happen. They had no notion when 
the leopard was likely to come, 
whether he would announce his com- 
ing by any noise, or whether the bait 
would show alarm. Neither had they 
considered how hard the branch of a 
tree could be, nor how difficult it was 
to balance a heavy rifle. But they sat 
as quietly as possible and awaited 
events. 

The time passed slowly, the silence 
unbroken save for the little details of 
the tropic night, the swish of the night 
birds’ wings and the rustling of small 
reptiles. Time dragged on, and the 
chaplain’s thoughts, despite his keen- 
ness, wandered. The lop-sided 
Southern Cross hung low in the sky. 
He thought what a pity it was that 
someone could not give the right arm 
of it a push upwards and straighten it 
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out. Then he fell to thinking about 
the fetish, and witches, and evil 
things of a like nature. Suddenly the 
moon, which had_ been — shining 
brightly, was overcast, the bait moved 
uneasily, and at the same moment he 
thought he heard something stir in the 
bushes a little way off to his left. He 
pulled himself together on the instant, 
and listened with all his ears. He felt 
sure the bushes moved again, and this 
time closer to him. Then he fancied 
that some dim thing emerged on to 
what had been the patch of moonlight. 
Then there came a rustling from the 
tethered bait. He raised his gun; he 
did not know whether the doctor, who 
had made no sign, had seen anything, 
but he was not going to lose his first 
chance of big game for anyone. He 
took hurried aim, and fired. 

With the shot a dozen things hap- 
pened at once. The terrific kick of 
the Paradox nearly dislodged the 
chaplain, and he half fell from his 
perch. Next he was struck on the head 


by the doctor’s helmet and gun, both 
of which had fallen from above. At 
the same moment the doctor, in a low 
but startled voice, inquired what had 
happened. 

“Why, the leopard ! 


The leopard 
came! At least, I think so! Didn’t 
you see him. I fired,’’ said the chap. 
lain, fairly dripping with excitement. 

“Did you hit him ?”’ 

think so. Listen.”’ 

There was a commotion 
behind the bushes, and 
and whimperings. 

‘* By Jove! You have,’ 
doctor, ‘‘ but he’s’ only 
What’s to be done next ?”’ 

““ Why, get down and give him the 
coup de grace.” 

“What! Pursue a wounded leo- 
pard on foot, by night? Why, he’s 
the most dangerous brute that exists. 
We had better put some more shots 
into him from here.”’ 

‘* No, no,’’ cried the chaplain. 


going on 
gurglins 
’ 


said the 
wounded. 
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don’t want the skin spoiled on any 
account. Besides, I can’t see him. I 
wish to goodness we had kept the 
lantern. I'll creep up quietly and 
finish him off,’’ he said, desperately. 

come too, then,’’ said. the 
doctor. 

““ He’s quiet now,’’ whispered the 
chaplain, ‘‘ perhaps he’s dead.”’ 

With their hearts beating till 
they could almost hear them, and 
with cocked pieces, they advanced 
cautiously across the intervening 
patch. 

“* Behind the bushes,’’ whispers the 
doctor, with his teeth chattering. 

“Yes.  There’s something dark 
lying there. It’s not moving. Come 
along,’’ whispered the chaplain. He 
approached on tip-toe and peeped 
over the bushes. There was some- 
thing stretched out on the ground. 
Was it the goat or the leopard? It 
moved and groaned. 

“Don’t go any nearer. Strike a 
match,’’ whispered the doctor. 

The chaplain obeyed, and the flame 
of the match flared straight up in the 
hot night air. He held it high, and 
crept closer and yet closer, till he stood 
over the thing on the ground. It 
turned and looked up at him. He 
broke into a cold sweat, and nearly 
dropped the match. The light had 
fallen not on the goat, and not on the 
leopard, but on the face and disre- 
putable bonnet of old Mrs. Wilber- 
force, his sacristan, who lay there on 
the ground with a rope round her 
neck. 

Had it not been for the doctor the 
chaplain would have collapsed there 
and then. But that gentleman, with- 
out remark, pushed him aside, and 
striking match after match, made a 
hurried examination of the old wo- 
man, who did nothing but moan and 
whimper in a dazed and _ stupid 
manner. 

‘* She’s got a couple of small shot 
in her leg,’’ he said laconically. But 
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there’s no bullet wound of any kind !”’ 
“ What does it all mean ?’’ gasped 
the horrified chaplain. ‘‘ How did she 
get here? Is it possible? Surely, 
surely, there cannot be anything in 
what. Joseph said! It was a goat he 
tied up. And yet—and yet ahd 


“Don’t be a fool! Pull yourself 
together !’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ Lend a 
hand. We must get out of this. I’ve 
cut the rope. Help me to lift her. 
Why the devil didn’t we keep the lan- 
tern! Fire a couple of shots. We 
must have help!” 


He poured some whisky down the 
old woman’s throat, but she did not 
respond, only became more inert. Six 
times the chaplain woke the echoes 
with his shots. No one came. Noth- 
ing save the whisper of the night 
breeze, and the heavy breathing of the 
old woman broke the silence. 


““No good. That brute Joe must be 
asleep,”’ said the doctor at last. ‘“We 
must carry her. You take her feet. 
Steady now !”’ 

The track was hard to find in the 
obscurity. When found it was rough. 
A dozen times they lost it. .A dozen 
times they stumbled and fell, the old 
woman falling with them. She did 
not stir nor speak. Dead _ beat, be- 
wildered and shocked, the chaplain 
did not pay any heed to the doctor’s 
language as that gentleman bore 
along the heavier portion of the old 
lady, barking his shins against trees 
and stumps, for he was too upset for 
any consecutive thought, and was 
only anxious to get rid of his ob- 
noxious burden. That he, the chap- 
lain of the Gold Coast, should have 
employed as sacristan a woman who 
could turn herself into a goat, and then 
have shot that sacristan in mistake for 
a leopard, was hopeless! He could 
never survive the scandal! So over- 
come was he that he did not realize 
when he knocked his head against 
something hard that they had reached 
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their hut, the outlying one of the 
village. 

““Go in and rest. 
for anything else,’’ said the doctor. 

She isn’t dead, is she ?’’ whis- 
pered the chaplain, looking down on 
the old woman. 

‘Dead! No. 
see to this!” 

The chaplain entered the hut and 
sat down on a box. He was still 
meditating when daylight came. He 
had made up his mind to resign his 
billet. He clenched his hand. The 
ruin of his career was very bitter to 
him. 

“ T’ve looked in twice,’’ said the 
doctor, entering the hut, ‘‘ but you 
were so quiet I thought you were 
asleep. How are you ?” 

“All right,’’ said the chaplain. 

The doctor glanced at him. A 
twinkle came into his eyes, and he 
laughed. The laugh became a guffaw, 
the guffaw a roar. The chaplain stared 
at him, more than half offended. 

glad you think it funny,’ he 
said stiffly. 

“You'll think it funny, too,’’ said 
his friend. ‘‘ Come outside.” 

Outside the hut, drawn up in a semi- 
circle were Mrs. Wilberforce, Joseph 
and the six cart boys. All of them 
were sheepish and hang-dog looking. 
Joe’s hands were thrust deep in his 
pockets, and he was scratching one 
ankle with the toe of the other foot. 
Mrs. Wilberforce was bent double in 
an attitude of intense humility. 

‘* Now, then, Joe, tell your master 
what you told me just now,’’ said the 
doctor. 

‘“‘ Tf you please, sar,’’ began Joseph, 
staring at the ground and kicking at a 
pebble with his foot. ‘‘ It be all this 
old woman’s fault. Everybody fear 
and hate her. She say she be witch, 
and she turn herself at night into a 
bush meat, and make people give her 
things to leave them alone. One night 
she eat up all the corn on my brother’s 


You aren’t fit 


Go along in. I'll 
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farm. Plenty other people’s crops she 
spoil, too. And yesterday morning 
she say in the church she spoil all my 
father’s corn, too, because I t’row her 
hat into the font. And so—and so—”’ 

“Oh, you wicked Joseph!’’ cried 
Mrs. Wilberforce, shaking her fist. 
“* | appeal to you, reverend sah! This 
be what happen, sah. When you tell 
me to go back to Accra I go for cart. 
This wicked Joseph stop me on the 
way, and he say, ‘ Mrs. Wilberforce, 
ma’am, you work too hard. I think 
you take little refreshment by the way.’ 
Then he take me into hut, and give 
me little drop of—of—”’ 

“ Tiddly suggested the doctor 
humorously. 

‘* Of—of rum, sah, 
on the old woman with much em- 
barrassment. ‘‘ And he give me little 
drop more, and say it do me good, 
and then one more little drop, and 
then—and then—”’ 

“* Then the old woman get drunk !”” 
growled Joseph. 

** And then, sah, I don’t remember 
any more till I hear great noise, and 
something hit me in the leg. Then I 
wake up, and find myself under bush 
with rope round my neck, and you, 
reverend sah, and the doctor, looking 
at me.”’ 

Joseph stared into the sky. ‘‘ This 
old woman get drunk, sah, out of my 
bottle. Then I say, ‘ Horrid old wo- 
man. No good to anybody. Why we 
waste good goat when she can turn 
herself into bush meat? She do fine.’ 
So I say to myself, ‘ I tie her up in- 
stead of goat.’ So I take her, and 
put her in bushes, and then when I 
shorten halter on goat I haul her out 
and tie her instead, and bring goat 
home. That be all, sah.’’ 

“ That’s not all,’’ said the doctor. 
** Tell the chaplain what I found you 
doing. No, I’ll tell him. It’s shorter. 
You and the cart boys were having a 
rare feed, a regular sit-down supper, 
with the goat as the main item. They 
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are all stuffed as full as they can be, 
and will hardly be able to run with 
the cart, which they’ll have to do. 
Time’s getting on; we must be off.’’ 

There’s one question,’’ said the 
chaplain speaking for the first time, 
and addressing the old lady. ‘ Are 
you a witch, or are you not ?”’ 

‘“ No, sah, | be no witch. I be poor 


old woman. I talk like that to frighten 
them give me 


people and make 
things.” 

A look of relief came over the chap- 
lain’s face. ‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ this 
is neither the time nor place to tell 
you and Joseph what I think of the 
business. I will see you both on my 
return,’’ and with that he walked back 
into the hut. 

‘“* Get the cart,’’ ordered the doctor. 
“And you boys will have to run, 
whether you’re full or not. Joseph, 
get the guns.”’ 

The chaplain was about to climb in- 
to his own cart when Mrs. Wilberforce 
stopped him. “TI not fit to walk, 
sah,’’ she said. ‘‘ You hit me in two 
places,’’ and she indicated the seat of 
her injuries. 

The chaplain blushed. ‘* Well, you 
can take my cart,’’ he said, and seat- 
ing himself by the doctor’s side, the 
boys started off. 

“ There’s only one thing I can’t 
understand,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ where 
those two shots came from. I suppose 
you fired a bullet ?”’ 

find,’’ stammered the chaplain, 
‘‘ that in my excitement I fired both 
barrels. I had No. 5 on my right. 
It was the double kick that nearly sent 
me out of the tree. I didn’t know I 
had fired both barrels till I got back 
to the hut.”’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘ All’s well 
that ends well,’’ he said. ‘‘ But we 
shall never hear the end of this busi- 
ness if it gets out.” 

‘* Which it mustn’t.’’ said the chap- 
lain, firmly. 


But it did. 
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CORFU HARBOUR. 


SPORT IN CORFU 


BY COLONEL M. H. 


CorFU was not a bad place for anyone 
who like myself failed to appreciate an 
English winter. The climate is mild, 
and when the weather is not abnor- 
mally wet, as was unfortunately the 
ase on one occasion when | was there, 
it is very enjoyable. There is cer- 
tainly not very much to do in the 
island itself, but the scenery is charm- 
ing, and there are many places well 
worth a visit. The roads near the 
town were mostly in bad order, put 
fairly good in some places, very good 
farther out, and many a pleasant run 
there would be on a cycle. These roads 
were made by the British when the 
island belonged to us, but when we 
gave it over to Greece they went to the 
bad very quickly for want of money. 
The cry everywhere was, ‘* Why did 
the English give us up? When they 
were here everyone had plenty of 
money ; but now we are all poor. Why 


did they give us up?’’ I could not 
answer this question. 

The olive is the principal tree in the 
island, and some of the old olive woods 
are picturesque in the extreme. The 
foliage is certainly a sombre colour, 
but with the bright sunshine falling 
through them they make a charming 
picture, especially from a_ photo- 
graphic point of view. In the spring 
the want of colour is amply supplied 
by the daffodils, which completely 
carpet the ground beneath them. 

To a sportsman Corfu presented the 
advantage of capital headquarters from 
which to make excursions over to 
Albania in search of woodcock, etc. 
A passport was necessary, and—pro- 
bably those days will return ?—could 
be procured by application to the 
British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, but it was advisable to do this 
well ahead of the time for which it 
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was required, as the Turk is not given 
to hurrying himself in business mat- 
ters. I was in Corfu during Janu- 
ary, 97, but until the middle of the 
month the weather was so persistently 
wet—most unusual, of course: I have 
always been told that when the weather 
has been objectionable in any part of 
the world—that it was quite useless 
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not good enough to remain any 
longer, so | went back to the comforts 
of the Hotel d’Angleterre. After a 


short time, as there had not been any 
more heavy rain, | had another try. 
On this occasion, on arriving at the 
little harbour near Santa Quaranta, | 
found that three friends of mine whom 
| had met in Corfu were there. They 
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for me to cross over to Albania. At 
last iit cleared a bit and the chance of 
sport appeared more promising, so I 
hired a small yacht manned by an 
Italian named Pasqualli and a_ boy, 
and with my ‘‘Corfu Shikarrie’’ went 
over to Santa Quaranta to try my luck ; 
but I only stayed three or four days, 
as I found most of the ground was 
under water, and consequently there 
were hardly any birds to be seen. I 
got a few here and there, but it was 
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asked me to come over to their boat 
in the evening, which I did, and we 
arranged for a shoot together on the 
morrow. 

Next morning we started about 
eight, rowed to Santa Quaranta, and 
then walked over the hill along the 
road, crossed the river by a primitive 
wooden bridge, a sort of causeway on 
piles, which having been partially 
carried away by the floods, ended in a 
swamp of mud and water; so we had 


q 
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to take off our boots, etc., and wade 
through this for nearly a mile, which 
was not altogether enjoyable. When 
we reached terra firma—not very firm, 
either—I took a photograph of the 
party. We then started by beating a 
wood, or rather thicket, of trees, thorn 
bushes, and brambles, but there were 
not many cock. An occasional one 
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Our bag was between thirty and forty 
woodcock. I don’t remember that we 
killed anything else. 

My friends had arranged to go the 
next day to a spot a little way up the 
coast called Kara-reychia to beat for 
wild boar, and they asked me to join 
them, as, having been in India, I had 
had some experience in big game 


A 
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was seen, but the brutes of dogs gener- 
ally put them up too far forward. At 
one spot there were a good many, and 
I had some very pretty shooting for a 
few minutes. We called a halt for 
lunch about two o’clock, after which 
we beat some more places which ought 
to have been good. There was too 
much water everywhere, and we turned 
homewards, having the same swamp 
to wade through, but as there was now 
no necessity for taking off our boots, 
it was not so unpleasant as_ before. 


shooting of various kinds. I said I 
should be very glad to do so, though 
not having a rifle with me I should not 
be able to do more than assist them 
in any way I could, and that I would 
willingly do. One of the party pro- 
duced a bullet which | found would 
go down the right barrel of my gun 
—the left was choked—so I took the 
shot out of one of my cartridges and 
replaced it with the ball, in case of 
accidents. 

They had with them a_ shikarrie 
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of sorts, and four or five Albanians, 
with a couple of dogs, powerful-look- 
ing brutes, something between a 
collie and a deerhound in appearance. 
All being ready off we started. The 
country round was of a very rough, 
rocky nature, broken up by dry water- 
courses or nullahs, in which were a 
lot of bushes and scrub jungle; fur- 
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opinion, advising that if the men did 
not show us some spot with more 
likely-looking cover in it than that 
which we had seen, our chances of 
sport were not worth much. A little 
forcible talk on our part resulted in 
the men saying that the best places 
were some way off, and that it was 
very rough walking to get to them. 


SHOOTING PARTY, ALBANIA. 


ther inland it was hilly, beyond which 
it rose into precipitous mountains, the 
upper parts covered with snow. We 
beat two or three covers with no re- 
sult, and I came to the conclusion from 
what I saw of the ground that our 
chances of sport were very bad, and 
that the so-called shikarrie either did 
not know anything about it, or that 
he was only trying to humbug us, and 
did not care much whether we got any- 
thing or not so long as he got his 
money. I have had my experience in 
days gone by of this class of gentry, 
and had to pay for it, so I had my 
suspicions, and told my friends my 


However, we insisted on their taking 
us to one of these spots. They started 
off inland across the lower hills, and 
before long we came to more broken 
country with more cover on it, and 
certainly what they said about it being 


bad going was perfectly true. The 
rocks seemed to be all set up on their 
edges, sharp edge upwards. 
Eventually we arrived at a dry 
watercourse winding through a ravine, 
the sides and rocky bed of which were 
covered, for the most part, with thorny 
bushes and beds of rushes. This 
looked a deal more promising, so we 
were posted at different spots on either 
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side commanding the bed of the nul- 
lah. The men with the dogs took a 
wide circuit round, and were to beat 
down the ravine towards us. I took 
up my position a little lower down still 
and sat on a rock to watch events. I 
sat here for some time smoking my 
pipe and enjoying the wild scenery 
and the bright sunshine, but could 
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at him, aiming a little ahead. He did 
not condescend in any way to acknow- 
ledge my salute, beyond crashing into 
the bushes in front of him, but the 
next minute the two hounds passed 
the opening and disappeared with a 
rush, and almost immediately there 
was a sound of fierce barking and 
worrying. 
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hear no sound of the beaters. The 
silence was complete. I had with me 
a young Albanian, and a fine strap- 
ping young fellow he was, a most 
picturesque figure in his national cos- 
tume; but not knowing his language 
I was unable to talk to him. Sud- 
denly a slight sound from the bushes 
caught my ear. I took up my gun, 
and the next minute saw a big boar 
trotting sulkily along below me, about 
fifty or sixty yards off. As he passed 
a small opening I fired my one ball 


BOAR.”’ 


My Albanian, uttering a_ wild 
yell, drew his dagger, and bounded 
down the rocks like a goat. I fol- 
lowed, but at considerably less speed, 
and when I got to the spot there lay 
the boar dead, with the dogs holding 
on to him. My bullet had passed 
through his heart and had lodged 
under the skin on his left side. He 
was a magnificent looking brute, and 
when I gazed at him I could not but 
feel a pang of regret that he had met 
his death in so ignominious a fashion, 
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instead of dying honourably by a 
spear-thrust after an exciting chase, 
and perhaps more exciting fight, 
though I think there would have been 
more of the latter than the former, as 
I found on examining him that he 
had a malformed forefoot. Roughly 


measured on the spot he was 32 in. 
high and 61 in. from snout to root of 
tail. The men estimated his weight 
at between 350 and 400 lb., though I 
thought this to be under the mark. 
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Certainly the two men who got him 
on to their shoulders, assisted by the 
others, seemed quite ready to drop 
him after the few seconds it took me 
to secure a photograph. 

We tried another beat or two after 
this, but there seemed to me to be 
very little method about the proceed- 
ings. We had no further sport, and 
after a few more days with the wood- 
cock we returned to Corfu. 
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THOUGH racing had been followed 
from the earliest ages at several places 
in the county, it was not till the year 
1709 that races were established on a 
regular basis at York itself. The 
earliest records obtainable only date 
from that year, though it is well 
known that horses had been matched 
for speed on various northern courses 
since the time of the occupation of 
the Romans. 

One of the first chroniclers of York- 
shire races was the _ indefatigable 
William Pick, of York, who in 1786 
published his ‘ Authentic Racing 
Calendar of the Racing at York, Ham- 
bledon, Doncaster, etc., with the Cock 
Matches fought at York, and a list of 
the Subscribers to the York Assembly 
Rooms in each race week from 1752 
to 1777.” 

Some further interesting particu- 
lars, however, of this inaugural York 
meeting are to be found in a large 
folio MSS. book contemporaneously 
written by one Richard Tennant of 
York, in the beautiful hand of the 
period, now in the library of Sir Mark 
Sykes at Sledmere. The book is en- 
titled ‘‘ A Table of the Names of 
those Men who have been Majors, 
(Mayors), Baylifs, and Sherrifs in 
Vork from 1272, with Accidents (in- 
cidents) for each Year.’’ Most unfor- 
tunately for future Turf historians, 
the compiler appears. to have died very 
shortly after the second year of York 
races, and consequently we are de- 
barred further information about a 
sport in which the writer evidently 
took a keen interest. 

It is also regretted that amongst the 
accidents ’? he did not note down 


more worthy occurrences than the or- 
dinary changes and chances of this 
mortal life, which seem to have been 
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of surpassing interest to those of his 
generation, but little to us. At his 
death his great book seems to have 
passed into the possession of Francis 
Drake, F.R.S., the celebrated anti- 
quary, who published in 1736 the well 
known work “ Eboracum,’’ in folio, 
containing the history and antiquities 
of York and its cathedral, with lives 
of the Archbishops, illustrated by 
Basire. Dr. Drake died in 1770, and 
his picture in mezzotint by Valentine 
Green is in the Mansion House at 
York. Tennant’s MSS. was after- 
wards acquired by the great book col- 
lector, Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, 
by some chance it escaped disper- 
sion at the sale of the famous Sledmere 
library in 1828, and till recently it was 
not known that it contained any re- 
ference to Turf history of the times. 


No mention is made in it of any 
racing at York before 1709, and as 
the writer enters into the circum- 
stances with particular minuteness, it 
seems only probable that previously to 
this date racing was not regularly fol- 
lowed there, or he would certainly 
have recorded the event. 


Richard Tennant, who writt 
this Book,’’ states that September 
21st, 1709, “‘ was ye first time that 
four mile heats were run in Clifton 
Ings, Sir Willm. Robinson making a 
large stone bridge, nine yards broad, 
between Rockcliffe and Clifton Ings 
att his own proper charge. There was 
a starting and weighing stoop at this 
end, and att an equal distance, stoops 
to ye turning, stoops att ye far end, 
painted all white, being ye first time, 
I have incerted all the gentlemen’s 
names, how they rid, ye two first 
days, ye 3rd not being so much (im- 
portance), viz. : 
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First Day. Was a Golden Cup, 50 
Guyneas, Run for By: 
1. Colonl. Norclif. 

first heat. 

2. Mr Metcalf of Sandhutton. Wone 
the Cup. 

3. Mr Hepplethwaite, nigh Malton, 
ye Stakes. 

4. Mr Wilks, nigh Richmond. 

They rid eleven stone. Horses six 
years old.”’ 

| Note.—Pick, in his Turf Register, 
which, however, was not published 
till 1786, gives the date as Tuesday, 
September 13th, and says the horses 
carried 12 stone. Orton, in the Turf 
Annals of York and Doncaster, re- 
cords that the races continued to be 
held on Clifton Ings till 1730, when 
they were removed on to Knavesmire, 
the present site, in order to be on 
drier ground, on a course laid out 
by Mr. Alderman Telford. | 

*“ Second Day. A Punch Bowl, 
Monteif, and Laddle, £30, By :— 

1. Earl of Crowforth. Distane’d ye 
3rd heat. 

2. Lord Mulleneux. 
side of ye Turning 
distane’d. 

3. Sir Willm. Strickland got 2nd 
heat and 4th heat, and ye stakes. 

4. Mr Childers, nigh Doncaster, 
got 3rd and 4th heat and Plate. Mare. 

5. Mr. Witty, Beverley, got ye first 
heat, and rid beyond all Expectation, 
being ye least horse, but very good, 
and not being a gentleman, they all 
rid against him, but could not dis- 
tance him. 

These last ran 4 heats, ve first three 
heats being single. 
| Note.—The Mr. (Leonard) Childers 
nigh Doncaster ’’ was the represen- 
tative of the well-known family of that 
name who lived at Carr House, just 
outside Doncaster, and was_ the 
breeder of Flying Childers, by the 
Darley Arabian, who long was sup- 
posed to be the fastest horse ever 
foaled. | 


Distanc’d ye 


Rid 
Stoops, 
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and 
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“Third Day.—lInholders’ Plate. 
A Tankard, £10. Inholders’ 
Plate, given by ye Inholders of York, 
was for 12 stone, 3 heats, and any 
horse, gelding, or mare to be put in, 
valued at £—, and so to be sold, 
nothing but jockying and fowl play 
was offer’d, Excepting one man who 
rid fair, and tho’ he lost ye last heat, 
yet Sir Wm. Robinson and more 
gentlemen gave him the Plate, the 
others forfeiting by breaking the 
artickles. These races are to continue 
every year.”’ 

The following year the entries are 
given thus: 

1710. 

‘* Clifton Ings Horse Races run for 
the 7th August with the names of the 
Owners and Horses and Colours that 
Runn, and who got the Plates and 
Stakes, and those that were distane’d, 
is as Followeth.”’ 

| Note.—The writer omitted to give 
the colours of the jockeys. | 

““ First Plate, Monday, August ye 
7th. Gold Cup, Value 60 gs. 

1. Mr. Stapleton’s black mare, 
caled Pet. 

2. Sr Henry Bellas’ chestnut horse. 
Did not run. 

3. Mr Currer’s gray mare, caled 
Fancy. 

4. Sir Mathew  Person’s 
horse, caled Brown Lusty. 
Gold Cup. 

5. Mr Scarbrough’s brown mare, 
caled Silver Snow. 

6. Mr. Wilk’s gray mare, caled 
Wagtail. Got ye stakes. 

7. Mr. Sunderland’s bay horse, 
caled Countryman. 

8. Lord Irwin’s bay horse, caled 
Dandler. Fel the first heat, and 
distane’d. 

9. Mr. Scroop’s bay horse. 

The account of this race agrees with 
the return in Pick’s Register, and it 
will be noted that the winner, Brown 
Lusty, afterwards called Bay Bolton, 
was the famous horse of that name, 


brown 


Won ye 


ey 
rat 
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foaled in 1705, and bred by Sir 
Matthew Peirson at Lowthorpe, near 
Bridlington, Yorkshire, and sold by 
him to the Duke of Bolton. This 
horse won races at places so far apart 
as Middleham, Quainton Meadow 
(Lord Wharton’s meeting outside 
Aylesbury), and at Newmarket, against 
Tregonwell  Frampton’s _ historical 
horse Dragon, showing what great 
distances by road had to form part of 
the daily work of the old-time race- 
horse. 

Thus we find Lord Foley’s bay filly 
Agnes, three years, by Shuttle, ran 
for the Darlington Stakes at Brighton 
on Friday, August 5th, 1808, and 
soon after the race she set out for 
York, and travelled twenty-three miles 
that day. She arrived at Dring- 
houses, York, on Sunday morning, 
August 14th, a little after nine o’clock, 
having walked a distance of 255 miles. 
The following Saturday she won a 
match at York races for 1000 gs., 
ridden by Buckle, the betting being 
2 to 1 on her opponent, Mr. Hewett’s 
Jeazle Evitch. 

Bay Bolton became a_ celebrated 
stallion, and when he died in 1736, 
was buried at the top of Middleham 
moor, a pillar being erected to his 
memory by the Duke. 

Second Plate. Tuseday, August 
ye 8th. Two Decanters, value £20. 

1. Mr Currer’s gray horse, caled 
Dancing Master. 

2. Mr Dawson’s bay horse, caled 
Twivy. 

3. Mr Hulton’s gray mare, caled 
Min. Stakes. 

4. Mr Childer’s bay horse, caled 
Swap. 

5. Mr Sunderland’s bay _ horse, 
caled Hawker. Plate. 

6. Mr Buck’s bay horse,  caled 
Buck. 

7. Mr Plaxton’s chestnut mare, 
caled Wanton-Shanks. 

8. Mr Lowther’s bay mare, caled 
Small-hopes. 
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9. Mr Beckwith’s black mare, caled 
Black Bess. 

Third Plate. Fryday, August ye 
lith. Punch Bowl and Monteif, 
value £—. 

1. Sr William Ramsden’s 
horse, caled Gray Ramsden. Plate. 

2. Mr Currer’s chestnut horse, caled 
Flat Face, distane’d Ist heat. 

4. Lord Carlisle’s chestnut horse, 
caled Pepper. Stakes. 

4. Mr Childers’ chestnut mare, 
caled White Rose. Did not run. 

This Plate was put off til Fryday 
by reason of ye Raines, they Run 
only one heat, my Lord yeilding ye 
Piate.’’ 

Amongst the above-named owners 
of racehorses, Sir William Strickland, 
second Baronet, of Boynton, who was 
a great supporter of North Country 
racing, stood for Parliament this year 
for the City of York, but for some 
reason he was not, at the time, a 
persona grata with the electors. Ten- 
nant in this MSS. book thus records 
the contest : 


Pole 
County | Weenesday, October ye 18th 


1710} 


‘“* Being St. Luke’s Day, began ye 
Election for ye Knight of ye County 
of York att ye Castle, the Candidates 
were 3, Lord Viscount Downs, Sr 
Willm Strickland and Sr Arthur Kay, 
wch Pole continued mostly at 5 places 
till Saturday noon, and then ended. 
Lord Viscount Downs 6659 — two 
Sr Arthur Kay 6412 ) elected 
Sr Willm Strickland 2919 

“Sr Willm Strickland was mightily 
abused, ye People crying no Rump, 
no Whig, Athiest, Presbyterian, 
Hang-dog, Hare-Scutt, and whatever 
they could invent, to abuse him. On 
Saturday some boys brought Dr. 
Satcheverel’s Picture on a stick, just 
before ye Candidates in ye hall, cry 
Satcheverell, Chevorell, and ye 2nd 
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Time they brought a Rabbit or Hare 
Scutt fastened beneath ye Picture, and 
and = Triumphing 


went Shouting 
through ye City.” 

The first Sir William Strickland of 
Boynton, Yorks, Knight, was created 
a Baronet in 1673. He was “ one of 
those whom the Protector Cromwell 
summoned to take place as a lord, 
and to have that dignity in all 
commissions.”’ 

It is not known if this Sir William 
had the same love of thoroughbred 
horses as most of the members of this 
distinguished family have had from 
time immemorial, but if so, he effectu- 
ally stifled it for the time being in 
the service of his master. We find in 
the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, Thursday, the 11th of June, 
1657, it is stated : 

“Sir William Strickland acquaints 
the House with a Paper he hath re- 
ceived from Robert Ogle, Gentleman 
(of Northumberland), subscribed by 
him.”’ 

The document was to the effect that 
Sir Robert Collingwood and his son 
Daniel had inveighed against the pre- 
sent Parliament, and said ‘‘there was 
none now in Power but the Rascality, 
and murmured that they had been de- 
barred from Horse Races.”’ 

Consequently they were both sum- 
moned from Northumberland to the 
Bar of the House as Delinquents, and 
had publicly to deny their words, and 
were thus discharged from imprison- 
ment. Cromwell stopped racing for a 
time, not because he disapproved of 
the sport, but for the same military 
reasons that caused its cessation in 
Ireland immediately after the rebellion 
this vear, it not being thought advis- 
able to allow any opportunity for 
meetings of the disaffected. 

It was in this first year (1709) of 
York races that Sir William Strick- 
land made the famous match with 
Tregonwell Frampton, the ‘* Father 
of the Turf,’’ and Keeper of the 
Running Horses to William III, 
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Queen Anne, George | and George II, 
which was destined to have such an 
important influence on betting, and 
called forth an Act of Parliament, 
making gaming wagers henceforth ir- 
recoverable by law. 

Sir William managed at the time 
the horses of his friend and near 
neighbour, Sir Matthew Pierson, and 
the former matched Sir Matthew’s 
Merlin against a horse of Frampton’s, 
name uncertain. Both horses were 
sent to Newmarket to be trained for 
the event. Frampton’s trainer soon 
suggested to Heseltine, Sir William’s 
trainer, that they should secretly try 
the horses previously to the match, 
and so both make their fortunes for 
life by betting on a certainty. Before 
accepting his proposal, Sir William’s 
man privately acquainted his master, 
who gave him permission to try the 
horse, but told him surreptitiously to 
put on 7 lb. extra weight. Frampton’s 
groom also had disclosed his scheme 
to his master, and he also gave his 
consent, telling him to carry 7: Ib. 
extra unknown to his opponent. On 
trying the horses Merlin just beat 
Tregonwell Frampton’s horse. 

Tremendous betting ensued on the 
forthcoming match. The Strickland 
party argued that as their horse just 
won with 7 lb. more than his proper 
weight, he was bound to win the 
actual race. The Frampton people 
considered that as their horse was only 
just beaten carrying 7 Ib. more than 
he would in the match, that the race 
was a certainty for him. The match 
bore out the trial, and Merlin won 
again. 

So many people were ruined by the 
result of this race, some even losing 
their estates, that the matter came be- 
fore the notice of Parliament, and the 
Act was passed preventing the re- 
covery of any sum of money exceed- 
ing ten pounds, betted, laid or agreed 
to between any party or parties in 
future, which remains in force to the 
present day. 
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ARAB STALLION BELONGING TO THE KHEDIVIAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE ARAB HORSE 


THERE is perhaps no breed of horse 
which is surrounded by a_ greater 
glamour than the Arab. Poets have 
sung his praises and authors have 
written of his beauty, sagacity and 
stamina. But one cannot help being 
struck by the ignorance which prevails 
in this country of the Arab as he 
really is. 

To begin with, it is generally as- 
sumed that the Arab is bred and reared 
by the Bedouin in the desert. This is 
very far from the truth. Extremely 
few are bred in this way—if any. The 
desert affords nothing in the way of 
food for animals but a sort of scrub 
called ‘‘ camel grass ’’—very indiffer- 
ent grazing even for camels and don- 
keys. It will therefore be easily seen 
that young horse stock could not be 
reared in it except at great expense. 
Such ponies as are actually bred by 
the Bedouin are reared in the cultiva- 


tion at the edge of the desert—that is 


to say that from the time the foal is 
weaned until it is fit to be broken and 
put to work, it is tied up to graze on 
a patch of ‘‘ burseem’”’ (a kind of 
lucerne), and enjoys very little liberty. 
There are, of course, a few ‘‘ desert- 
bred ’’ Arabs to be met with, but very 
rarely. The vast majority of the Arabs 
in Egypt are imported from Syria, 
being either brought by sea from 
Beirut or overland from Damascus. 
Those found in India are imported to 
that country from the Persian Gulf. 
The Syrian Arab is not a “ high 
caste ’’ Arab—that is, his pedigree is 
not known, as is the case with those 
bred by the Bedouin. He is some- 
what heavier boned, and lacks the fine 
head of the high caste Arab. For- 
merly the quality of these Syrians was 
a good deal better than it is to-day— 
at any rate of those imported into 
Egypt. The various wars in which 
Turkey has lately been engaged has 
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led the Government to place restric- 
tions on the export of horses from 
Turkish territory, and lack of care in 
breeding and the selection of sires may 
also have had its effect. The Bedouin 
system of breeding differs from all 
others, in that the female line is alone 
regarded in tracing the pedigree. 
Several of the native princes of 
Egypt have studs of high caste Arabs. 
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age height is about fourteen hands. 
Syrians often have bad shoulders and 
short thick necks—well-bred ones 
almost never. His bone, although it 
appears light, is actually much 
stronger than anyone unacquainted 
with the breed would imagine. His 
feet are wonderful. Except for polo 
and sometimes for trapping in the 
town he is never shod behind. No 


SYRIAN ARAB 


Those belonging to the Khedive have 
recently been sold to the Khedivial 
Agricultural Society, and photographs 


of some are here given. Comparing 
them with the photographs of Syrian 
Arabs, it will be seen that the Syrian 
is less compact, and lacks the fineness 
of head and high set on of the tail, 
which are two of the great marks of 
breeding. Actually there is an inde- 
finite attractiveness about the really 
well-bred Arab which it is almost im- 
possible to describe, but which seldom 
fails to make itself felt with anyone 
who has to do with him. 

Turning to the conformation and 
characteristics of the Arab, his aver- 


POLO PONY. 


amount of ill-treatment seems to im- 
pair these fine, strong feet, for they 
even carry the native shoe (a flat, 
iron plate with a small hole in the 
middle) and survive. The pasterns 
generally appear to be excessively 
long, but as this is a natural conforma- 
tion weakness seldom results from it, 
and it certainly makes him a pleasanter 
ride. One desert-bred Arab had ex- 
tremely long pasterns, and after a 
season’s polo he developed ring-bone. 
Laying up for three months and 
blistering, however, effected a cure. 
He is rather inclined to be cow- 
hocked, but this does not seem to be 
very detrimental to him. Broken wind 
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is almost unknown. He is usually a 
*“ good doer,’’ and will live on less 
than an English horse, more particu- 
larly in the matter of bulky food and 
water—this, of course, is a great ad- 
vantage from a military point of view. 
The average ration per day of troop 
ponies is 8 lbs. of barley, 3 Ibs. of 
dries (dried burseem), about 2 Ibs. of 
bran, and 2 or 3 Ib. of tibben (chopped 
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same time he is apt to forget what he 
has learned, and to require fairly fre- 
quent schooling. 

There is another side, of course, to 
this question of sagacity. It is often 
said that an Arab ‘‘ thinks too much,”’ 
and this is unfortunately true. He 
easily becomes tired of his work and 
“jady.’’ It is difficult to hit off just 


the amount of work necessary to keep 
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straw). Racing ponies get 9-10 Ib. of 
barley, and polo ponies 10-12 Ib. On 
the march, when dries is not available, 
more barley is generally given to troop 
ponies. 

The Arab is generally believed to 
possess greater sagacity than any 
other breed, and he probably deserves 
his reputation. It is possible to take 
a pony, after a few times schooling 
with stick and ball, straight into a polo 
game, and play him with a fair amount 
of success ; whilst with careful training 
he will learn anything. As a polo 
pony, the ease with which he can be 
trained is a great advantage. At the 
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him fit and not to make him jady. 
In a race he will put forth his best 
effort to catch the horse in front of 
him, and having done so will *‘ shut 
up ’’—an awkward trick if it happens 
within a few lengths of the winning 
post. It is extremely probable that all 
these characteristics are due to his 
possessing a better brain than other 
horses—he ‘‘ thinks too much.”’ 

Age has perhaps less effect on the 
Arab than on any _ other breed. 
Troop ponies are not reckoned too old 
until they are twenty, and one fairly 
frequently finds them working at that 
age. The prevailing and favourite 
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colour is grey. Bays are common, 
chestnuts less so, and blacks infre- 
quent. A sort of “ flea-bitten ’’ grey 
is considered to be the best colour— 
the others in the order given above, 
but black is not liked, and it is a fact 
that the Arab of this colour is often 
unsatisfactory. 

He is not fond of fast work, but at 
continuous slow work under heavy 
weights it would be difficult to find his 
equal. The troop pony carries 17 
stone, yet he may be a little weedy 
Syrian, not more than 133 hands high. 
Day after day he will carry this enor- 
mous weight, and so long as galloping 
is not required of him, he will not lose 
much condition, even if forage and 
water are short. 

He is generally a comfortable ride, 
the canter being his natural, and best, 
pace. He is a slow walker, and 
stumbles frequently through careless- 
ness, but rarely falls, seeming always 
to have a “‘ leg to spare.’’ He is good 


over rough ground, which seems to 
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arouse his attention and make him 
careful; and he will climb hills like a 
cat. He suffers little from sore back, 
but this is probably greatly due to the 
climate. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
Arab is a very useful little horse. He 
is hardy, sounder than most breeds, a 
good ride, and a patient, slow worker. 
He is not a first-rate polo pony, but 
the ease with which he can be schooled 
is much in his favour. Nor is he a 
good racing pony, for the reasons 
given above. He will go well in a 
trap, and will do long journeys with 
ease. As a troop horse, it has already 
been said that he carries the weight 
well, and he endures long marches on 
short commons better than English 
horses. At the same time his un- 
steadiness in the ranks and lack of 
weight are undeniable drawbacks. It 
is quite certain that for shock action 
cavalry mounted on Arabs would have 
no chance against squadrons of Eng- 
lish horses. 
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(llustrations by Arthur Briscoe). 


THE gun room was in a state of busy 
preparation, for in ten minutes the 
officers’ leave boat was due to shove 
off. This was Saturday, the midship- 
men’s ‘* Make and mend,’’* and hence 
the display of energy in a search for 
walking sticks, golf clubs, oilskins, 
etc. 

IKXkennedy, more generally known to 
his friends as ‘* The Cherub,’’ was 
seated astride a chair polishing his 
golf clubs with a minute piece of 
emery paper. Just then the door 
opened, and Hobbs, the senior mid- 
shipman, strode in. 

Leave’s off, you fellows 
shouted. 
sea.” 

The feeling of disgust which greeted 
this was shown by the remarks heard 
on all sides. 

Oh, wars !”’ 

What the devil !”’ 

““ My sacred oath, if this isn’t the 
ruddy limit !”’ 

‘“What’s that? No leave! 
shades of Moses and Aaron !”’ 

** This is the third time our ‘ Make 
and mend’ has been jammed _ like 
this.”’ 

** Gott strafe the originator of this 
outrage.” 

“This golf competition will never 
be played off.” 

Perhaps it may strike the gentle 
reader that these were impolite and 
unpatriotic expressions for young 
officers. 

Perhaps the gentle reader is right; 
but when one gets but two afternoons 
a week ashore, and Sunday golf is un- 
heard of at certain clubs, to lose one 
is provoking. Also, this ship had been 


he 


“| believe we are going to 


Oh, 


*Make and mend clothes—half-holiday, after- 
noon off. 


on roughly fifty trips after the German 
Fleet, and had sighted only one Zep- 
pelin, three submarines and sundry 
mines, and these young gentlemen 
were getting the least degree doubtful 
as to the existence of the High Seas 
Fleet. 

At this moment the corporal of the 
watch appeared at the door and asked 
for the midshipman of the first picket 
boat. Hobbs answered the hail, and 
asked what was wanted. 

Called away, sir.”’ 

Where’s she going ?”’ 

“To the flagship for orders, sir.”’ 

Very good.” 

Three minutes later Hobbs was in 
his boat and making for the flagship. 
He noticed several other picket boats 
bound on the same errand, and he 
murmured into the engine room voice- 
pipe the simple words, ‘* Let her go.” 
The result was that his boat shot ahead 
and was the first to reach the flagship’s 
port gangway. 

At the top of the gangway he met 
the officer of the watch and reported, 
Inscrutable’s boat alongside, sir.”’ 

““ Very good. Quartermaster, quar- 
termaster! Where the Hades—quar- 
termaster !—bring the * Inscrutable’s ’ 
papers and the book.”’ 

Hobbs received a large envelope 
marked ‘‘ K. 15, Secret and Imme- 
diate ’’ in blue pencil, and he signed 
for it in the book which the quarter- 
master produced. 

On the way back to the “ Inscrut- 
able ’’ he was entertained by his cox- 
swain by a recital of that worthy’s 
woes. 

‘“ What I says, sir, is what’s that 
second picket boat doing of ; seems to 
think she’s an asterisked ornament. | 
was just sitting down to my dinner, 
sir, after that there 11.45 trip when | 
‘ears the ‘ ’ail away the first picket 
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boat; second picket boat seems to be 
a bludgy fixture.’ ”’ 

The coxswain, a stout man with a 
four days’ growth of beard, the chest 
of a drill sergeant which had slipped 
about six inches, and an everlasting 
grouse, continued in this strain until 
they got back. 

Three hours later the boats had been 
hoisted in, steam had been raised for 
twenty knots, and all gear was secured 
for sea; power was switched into the 
capstan, the first part of the starboard 
watch was mustered on the foc’sle, 
and sweepers had been piped to the 
chain locker. 

Amid slight excitement and a great 
deal of bad French on the part of the 
cable officer and the bos’un, they un- 
moored and lay at a single anchor. 
Twenty minutes later they weighed. 
Slowly the ships turned, and the flag- 
ship led her flock of nine down the 
harbour, passing landmarks which, 


having once seen, no man could forget. 


As they passed the gates which guard 
them from submarine attacks when in 
harbour, they increased speed. The 
hills behind looked dull purple against 
the wintry sunset as the ships moved 
out into the gathering dusk. 

At the beginning of the war some 
people indulged in sentiment as to 
leaving behind the ‘friendly smoke of a 
great and beautiful city, of the chance 
that they might never see land again. 
Thoughts were harboured of great 
actions, of mines, of torpedoes; in fact, 
of battle, murder and sudden death. 
Since the time, however, at which this 
story was written the outlook has been 
greatly changed. A man argues that. 
after all, the North Sea is a big place ; 
there is room for ships as well as 
mines. Ships have even bumped mines 
without more result than a mild sensa- 
tion. One’s speed makes the sub- 
marine’s aim erratic; you may see the 
U boat before he spots vou. At any 
rate, all of you have been on sufficient 
wild goose chases to be rather inclined 
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to take the professed pugnacity of the 
German High Seas Fleet with quite 
a large pinch of salt. In fact, familiar- 
ity has bred contempt, and now men 
have great faith in their lucky star, and 
indulge no longer, as a few used to, in 
morbid sentiment. 

By the time the last shore light was 
left behind darkness had completely 
fallen, the searchlight crews were at 
their places, and the gun’s crews for 
the last dog watch had closed up. As 
it was blowing a north-easterly gale, 
and their course was roughly south- 
east, the ships were rolling like Sat- 
urday-nighters. 

The officer of the watch peered 
through the gloom to port, where a 
destroyer was disappearing in white 
foam about twice a minute, and mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Oh, you poor beggars! 
What a hell of a night !’’ 

In the midshipman’s flat all was 
peaceful. The hammocks swung to 
and fro with the roll of the ship; a sea- 
chest had slid across the flat in the 
night and had stove in the door of a 
cabin. The deck above leaked water, 
and there was a swish, swish, as this 
water ran from side to side with the 
motion of the ship, carrving with it 
sea boots, towels, caps, coaling rig, 
and any loose gear which could fall off 
any perch. 

The corporal of the watch, muffled 
to the ears in an overcoat, a muffler 
and a Balaclava helmet, staggered up 
the hatch from the mess deck. The 
roll of the ship pitched him into a 
fresh water tank. He bumped his nose 
and swore softly. Half a minute later 
he barked his knees against a sea- 
chest, and swore again. He then found 
the hammock he was looking for, and 
shook it vigorously, saying, ‘* Mr. 
Hobbs. sir, it is 3.45.”’ 

‘* What the flaming shades of Jove! 
Go to the devil! I’m not Mr. Hobbs, 
you ruddv fool !”’ 

“Can you tell 
please, sir ?’’ 


me his hammock, 


: 
Sieg 
the 
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“* It is the other side of the flat, right 
aft!” 

“Thank 
wake you.” 

The answer was a grunt and mur- 
mured maledictions on the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry. In crossing 
the flat the corporal was struck from 
behind by the wash of water and sea 


rou, Sif; very sorry to 
a 


“ Twenty minutes later they weighed.”’ 


boots, and his feet slipping on the wet 


linoleum, he measured his length on 
the deck. His language, and the 
bump against a hammock in rising, 
awakened Hobbs, who asked him what 
the devil was the matter. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Hobbs, sir. It’s 3.45.”’ 

‘* Oh, thanks, corporal. What’s the 
weather like ?”’ 

‘* The wind has dropped, sir, pretty 
near; but there’s a pretty heavy swell 
on, sir.” 

Thanks.”’ 
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Ten minutes later, Hobbs, arrayed 
as he would say, “‘ in all the clothes I 
have and as many as | could borrow,”’ 
climbed up into the picket boat, which 
was the control position for the two 
after four-inch guns and the two 
searchlights. 
Here he 


talked in a 


found 
most 


the Cherub, who 
uncherubic fashion 


when he discovered that he had been 
relieved five minutes late. 

On hearing of the corporal’s mis- 
haps, he observed, “‘ The Royals 
always were a lot of dashed fools.” 
This remark, we may say, is rather 
sweeping and lacking in veracity. We 
would remind the Cherub of a certain 
incident in a certain Town-class cruiser 
in a certain action, of a shell in the 
ammunition passage, and of—but we 
are wandering from the point. 

** Test communication to the fore- 
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bridge,’’ said Hobbs to the messenger 
who sat beside him. The boy raised 
the receiver of the navy-phone to his 
ear and bawled into the grating, 
After control, fore bridge !”’ 

Fore bridge, after control.”’ 

“Can you hear me ?”’ 

The reply was distressingly plain, 
and did not give a direct answer to the 
question. Hobbs coughed loudly, and 
became interested in a distant cloud- 
bank. Two minutes later the boy 
thought he heard Hobbs chuckle, but 
he must have been mistaken; it was 
quite an ordinary cloud bank. 

Two hours later the horizon to port 
grew lighter, and then Hobbs saw the 
sun rise as it can only be seen at sea. 
It was a perfect day, the sky was blue 
as the sea and the wind had dropped ; 
the only trace of the gale the night 
before was a heavy swell, in which the 
battle-cruisers rolled slightly. The ten 
ships were in quarter line, the “ In- 
scrutable ’’ coming last. The search- 
lights crews fell out. Suddenly Hobbs, 
who was studying the ‘ Insoluble ”’ 
through his glasses, saw a flag break 
from her peak, and she altered course 
to port. 

‘* We've wandered into a minefield, 
by Jove!’ he murmured. The mes- 
senger snored in blissful ignorance, 
and Hobbs shook him vigorously by 
the ear. 

No, sir, 
closed my eyes for a minute. 

“Well, then, wake up and open 
them wide. We are in the middle of 
a minefield, and I mean to bag some 
floating ones.”’ 

A few minutes later he saw what he 
wanted—a cluster of four round black 
objects with horns about six inches 
long standing up from them, bobbing 
up and down in the swell. 

‘“ P.O.,”’ he shouted down the voice 
pipe to the port gun. ‘* Mine bearing 
red 90°*, range 250, deflection 24 left.”’ 


I wasn’t asleep. 


Just 


*On the port beam. 
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Inside half a minute a four-inch 
lyddite had crashed into the first mine, 
and there was a double explosion as 
two mines went off. Two columns of 
water shot into the air; for T.N.T., 
the chief ingredient of mines, has a 
very good motive force. 

Before he could get off a second shot 
Hobbs saw a destroyer open up on the 
two remaining mines with a Maxim, 
and in a few seconds there was another 
double explosion. 

** P.S.,”’ he said, “‘ unload. Is that 
Leading Seaman Bradley ? Well, that 
was very good indeed—a very smart 
shot. Tell the gun’s crew that they 
can each have a glass of beer at the 
gunroom pantry when they go off 
watch—— Oh, that’s all right !”’ 

He kept a bright look out, but only 
saw one more mine, and that was 
masked by a destroyer, and he could 
not get in a shot. 

At a quarter to eight he was relieved 
by a stout, matter-of-fact young gen- 
tleman named Davison, known to his 
friends as ‘‘ Smiler,’’ and reputed to 
have the biggest appetite and the most 
deadly punch of any man in the ship. 

‘* Hulloa, Smiler, all merry and 
bright? Lovely day for ‘ der Tag!’ 
What ?”’ 

‘‘ | believe there is a chance, my 
voung friend, of some really first-chop 
frightfulness. Jesting apart, there may 
be some farmyard geese on this 
chase.”’ 


‘* What did vou think of my target 
practice this merry morn ?”’ 

“Oh, you were the blackguard, were 
you? I might have guessed it. That 
fool Beaky was in his bath, and he 
fled on deck arrayed in a bath towel 
and a wrist watch. The ass thought 
we had really bumped a mine. I was 
having brekker, and had to have three 
more eggs to cheer me up. It is 1 
weary world !”’ 

‘“ Well, so long, old soul. Re- 
member that for the brief space of four 
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hours the thousand lives and this vast 
responsibility 

““ Another word, and you go in the 
ditch, my lad!” 


Hobbs, having had his tub, was 
sitting down to breakfast, and was 
narrowly missed by a Seamanship 
Manual when he asked ‘‘ Beaky ”’ 
Williams if he enjoyed his bath. 


““ Hades !’’ muttered Hobbs, ‘‘ why 
the suffering Shadrack couldn’t they 
let me have brekker.’’ Inside half a 
minute he disposed of two fried eggs, 
a slice of toast and a cup of coffee. 
Then he went to his locker and got his 
gloves and cap, and doubled up on 
deck to Turret. 

He stood on the top of the turret 
and paused for a few moments before 
descending into that complicated box 


“1 destroyer was disappearing in white foam.’’ 


“Oh, Beaky, a towel and a wrist- 
watch, costume a la mode. By Jove, 
I’d have given a ‘ make and mend ’ to 
have seen you !”’ 

up, you murderous  black- 
guard. I’m trying to eat my break- 
fast. Cherub, remove this bauble !”’ 

Hooky was trying to tip up Hobbs’ 
chair, so the Cherub put a beautiful 
throttle grip on him, pushed his knee 
in the small of Williams’ back, and de- 
posited him on the floor. 

‘Friend Hooky,’’ he murmured 
reproachfully, ‘‘ you are not behaving 
like a nice little boy. Remember, 
swearing is a dash bad habit. Strafe 
you, you useless ullage. Don’t kick 
my shins. Oh, you little Halloa, 
What the dickens !”’ 

Just then the bugles sounded off 
‘* Action,’’ and everyone sprang up 
and murmured joyously as_ they 
searched out their caps. 


Q 


of cages, hoists, rammers and other 
hydraulic gadgets which is called a 
turret. All guard-rails and hatches 
were down, the turret was free, and 
was training into the starboard bow. 
There, miles away on the horizon, 
could be seen the smudge of smoke 
which showed the position of the 
enemy. There is something cold, cal- 
culating practical about the 
modern naval action which takes away 
the old romantic glamour which is 
usually associated with fights at sea. 
The German force was composed of 
three battle-cruisers and about half-a- 
dozen of their armoured cruisers, ac- 
companied by destroyers. Their in- 
tention had been to carry out one of 
their spectacular bombardments of the 
English coast. Unfortunately for them 
the rough weather the night before had 
wrecked one of their Zeppelin scouts, 
and the remainder had returned to 
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their sheds as best they might. Thus, 
when they were but thirty miles from 
the English coast, they observed the 
British battle-cruisers approaching 
from the north. Now, their own course 
for home was a little north of east, 
so an action was inevitable. 

The German admiral was a man who 
did not allow chivalry or ‘‘ the sport- 
ing thing ’’ to enter into his calcula- 
tions. He knew that a stand-up ship 
to ship action could only end in de- 
feat. At the same time, if he could 
keep the English on his track for four 
hours they would be among the sub- 
marines and mines. Also, if he could 
disable several of the British ships the 
German battleships might be able to 
cut off the whole. He stood on his 
bridge, glasses in hand, and a watch 
at his side. 

‘* We will try expedient No. 1,’’ he 
said to his flag lieutenant. In a mo- 
ment, some flags had been run up, 
and were answered by the destroyers. 

‘© Haul down,”’ said the flag-lieuten- 
ant, and as the flags came down some 
twenty-five destroyers turned to do 
battle on behalf of their beloved 
Fatherland. 


“* Destroyers !’’ sang out the sight- 
setters, and young Menut, the officer 
of the turret, saw a truly grand sight 
through his sighting-hood. Three 
destroyers were coming down on their 
starboard bow at an enormous speed, 
and raising a dense cloud of smoke. 
In the water all around them and be- 
yond them were falling shells of all 
sizes, four-inch, six-inch, twelve- 
inch and thirteen point fives. He saw 
a Shell alight on the centre of the 
three, there was a splash of flame, and 
the next instant just the stern of the 
destroyer was visible above the smoke 
cloud. Another of the leaders had 
been raked, and her funnels, mast and 
bridge swept away. Completely out of 
control she came dashing through the 
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water flaming like the long-ship of a 
dead Viking. He marvelled that any- 
thing could live in such an inferno, 
but just then he saw a column of water 
shoot up from the bow of the ‘‘ Tas- 
mania,’’ which was slightly ahead 
of the ‘‘ Inscrutable ’’ in the British 
line. He also noticed that simul- 
taneously the ‘ Astur,’’ one of the 
latest battle-cruisers, dropped out of 
the line, and as she was also down at 
the head he surmised that she, too, 
had received a torpedo in her bows. 

In a few moments the destroyers 
could be seen scudding back to the 
protection of their battle-cruisers. 
They had done their bit, and done it 
well. The English destroyers pursued 
them until they, in turn, were fired on 
by the German cruisers. 

The German Admiral and his staff 
watched their destroyer attack closely. 

‘“ They return, mein Herr,”’ said the 
flag lieutenant. ‘“‘ I see one, two, 
three—eleven out of twenty-five, mein 
Herr.” 

““ And they have disabled two of 
those English ships. Hein? They 
did well !”’ 

** And the next move, mein Herr ?”’ 

“Ach! We will take a leaf from 
the English book, von Arden. We 
will ‘ Wait and see.’ ”’ 

““ Report to Wilhelmhaven by wire- 
less that two English ships, one of 
the ‘ Inscrutable ’’ class and one of 
the ‘Astur’ class have been torpedoed, 
and will probably sink.” 

Half an hour later the English battle 
cruisers opened fire on the German 
armoured cruisers, and the German ad- 
miral glanced at his watch. ‘‘ Nearly 
ten,’? he murmured. “‘ If we can keep 
them on the move till twelve—well, 
much may be done.”’ 

** Now, von Arden, expedient No. 
2 

Once more some flags fluttered to 
the signal halliards, and were an- 
swered this time by the battle cruisers. 
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““ Haul down,”’ cried von Arden. 
This time the battle cruisers altered 
course to the north-east across the 
bows of their pursuers. 

“* Get into the conning tower,’’ said 
the admiral to von Arden. ‘‘ Now be- 
gins what those damned English call 
‘the hammer and tongs!’ ”’ 

Now the German admiral had con- 
cocted, with the aid of his staff, a 
scheme for cutting off a great part of 
the English battle cruisers, and with 
the aid of the battleships already but 
seventy miles away, he hoped to anni- 
hilate that part. He had reckoned, 
however, without taking into con- 
sideration two important points. First, 
he and his staff were the only people 
in the know as to the tactics of his 
scheme ; secondly, the British Admiral 
and British gunnery were of rather 
greater capability than he gave them 
credit for. 


When the German battle cruisers 
altered course to the north the ‘ In- 
scrutable ’’ and two others of the older 
battle cruisers found themselves de- 


“He stood on the top of the turret.’’ 
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““In all the clothes I have.’’ 


tailed to chase the armoured cruisers. 
The latter thought this an excellent 
opportunity to turn and fight, as they 
outnumbered their pursuers by two to 
one, but their orders were to get back 


with all speed and to draw the English - 


with them. 

Lieut. Menut, together with Hobbs 
and ‘‘ Smiler,’’ were in the fore turret, 
Menut in the silent cabinet, Hobbs in 
the gunhouse. 

Hobbs watched the guns’ crews as 
they loaded their guns with that speed 
and precision which only years of 
training can produce. The pleasure 
and excitement had made the surliest 
old grumbler brighten up and look as 
proud as a penguin with the smartest 
nest in the rookery. They had waited, 
hoped, expected and almost prayed for 
this for eighteen months, and now they 
had got it! 

The noise was deafening and inces- 
sant, the work hard, the roof dripping 
oil and water, and enemy shells shook 
the ship from time to time; but still it 
was their chance, and they were joy- 
ful as kids on a holiday. Hobbs went 
to the hatch and put his head up, 
ducking at intervals as the guns of 
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the turret went off. Far away he could 
see what had been a four-funnelled 
German cruiser. Her mainmast was 
down, her two fore funnels were shot 
away, and she listed to port. Poor 
devils, they were having a thin time. 

Then there was a crash as one of the 
turret’s guns went off; he hadn’t 
ducked quickly enough, and he went 
back to the turret with his ears ringing 
and his hair full of cordite dust. Just 
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not only historical, but most intensely 
exciting. To the north could be seen 
the smoke of the battle cruiser action, 
and occasionally the murmur of their 
guns could be heard. Almost due east 
of them were the German cruisers, six, 
of them in all, of which the last thre 

were exchanging shots with the “ In- 
scrutable ’’ and her two sister ships. 
The last of those German cruisers was 
dropping behind the rest, and looked/a 


“Coming down on their starboard bow at an enormous speed.”’ 


then the air-blast, which clears the air 
from the gun, failed on the right 
gun, and every time the breech 
was opened a_ cloud white, 
acrid smoke was blown into the turret. 
Now, a failed air-blast is what a sea- 
man will describe as ‘‘ Ruddy ’ell,”’ 
and it is an accurate description. 
Imagine yourself in an iron box and 
getting a cloud of this gas in your face 
_nce a minute. Your eyes water, you 
choke, you swear; in fact, the nether 
regions themselves could be but little 
worse. At last it was cleared, and the 
heavy vapour gradually drifted down 
to the working chamber and maga- 
zines. The whole time the firing had 
been carried on without the loss of ten 
seconds. 

Kennedy was seated in the fore-top, 
and was taking the time of flight of 
the shells with a stop watch. This job 
gave him a certain amount of leisure to 
look about. It was a scene that was 


sorry wreck, and, as Kennedy put it, 
‘‘ She was worth ten cents a ton as 
scrap iron.’’ She listed to port, then 
two boilers burst, a magazine blew up, 
and a minute later all that could be 
seen of her was a patch of sea covered 
with wreckage and heads. 

By half-past eleven three of the re- 
maining five German cruisers had been 
severely battered, when on the horizon 
to the eastward could be seen a long 
bank of black cloud. A quarter of an 
hour later a signal came from the flag- 
ship to alter course sixteen points. 
Battleships are best left alone by battle 
cruisers, and the ‘‘ Inscrutable ’’ and 
her sisters had done excellent work. 

‘““*’Ome, sweet ’ome,’’ murmured 
Kennedy, ‘‘ and about time, too. 
Ye-es, I think so !’’ 


The German admiral had hoped to 
be able to return and cut off the pur- 
suers of his armoured cruisers and 
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catch them between his own ships and 
the High Seas Fleet. He had ex- 
pected, however, that the best three 
English battle cruisers would follow 
him, and that he would be able to hold 
his own. But now he found that the 
odds were five to three, and he found 
also that roughly sixteen shells, weigh- 
ing somewhere about half a ton each, 
were fired at his ship every minute. 
Another disturbing factor was that the 


* Steadily she listed to starboard.”’ 


gunnery of these damned Englishman 
was surprisingly good. 

By eleven Admiral von Erich real- 
ized that his scheme must fall through. 
His own ships were too severely 
damaged to be able to run the gauntlet 
of their pursuers and to fight three 
fresh opponents. The only thing to 
be done was to make for safety with 
all speed; but how? 

Both his own ships and the English 
were showing signs of the terrible wear 
and tear of a bombardment with high 
explosive shells. Von Erich was a 
brave man as well as a cunning ad- 
miral; a sacrifice was necessary, and 
his flagship’s speed was reduced con- 
siderably. 

Arden,’’ he said, “ there is 
but one thing for it. Ring up the 
engineer officer and tell him to give 
me all the steam he can for twenty 
minutes. After that the boilers can 
burst for all I care, but mind, full 
speed for that twenty minutes.”’ 
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Two minutes later he spoke again : 
Arden, expedient No. 3.” 

As a result of the signal, the two 
other German battle cruisers altered 
course to the eastward, and cracked on 
all speed for safety. The flagship, 
however, altered course to westward, 
bearing straight towards the British 
line. When some thousand yards 
from it she turned south, and all her 
remaining guns were brought to bear 


on the British flagship. Heedless of 
the shells raining on her decks, the 
German ship staggered down the 
British line, firing as if at gunnery 
practice. Steadily she listed to star- 
board as the heavy fire at close range 
took effect on her already battered side. 

Von Erich looked down on his ship 
with a mixture of sadness and pride. 
The decks were pitted with vast 
gaping holes until it would be impos- 
sible to walk them, two funnels had 
disappeared, and smoke came belching 
from the ragged holes. The fore turret 
had been struck by two shells, its roof 
being blown off. Inside could be seen 
a tattered mass of steel and iron, and 
across the top the form of what, but 
half-an-hour ago, had been a man. 
One gun pointed drunkenly at the sky, 
while the other seemed to hang its 
head in shame. The mainmast had 
fallen, and trailed over the the side, 
involving the torpedo tower in its 
wreck. Aft there still blazed a gun, 
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worked by a skeleton crew with the 
energy that only the madness of fury 
and despair can produce. The ship 
was barely moving through the water, 
and now came the British flagship, 
followed by her four ships. Now the 
terrific cannonade opened again. 

Well, the English had by no means 
got off scot-free; the first ship could 
bring but four guns into action, and 
she listed slightly to starboard. In 
the middle of these reflections a shell 
struck the conning tower, and Admiral 
von Erich lost all interest in the fur- 
ther events of the «ction. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards a torpedo put an 
end to the misery of the uncontrollable 
hulk. She settled fast by the stern 
until her bow came right out of the 
water. A minute later there was noth- 
ing to be seen of her except some 
floating wreckage, a few bobbing 
heads, and a swirl in the water at the 
spot where the German ensign had 
disappeared. 

By this time the two other German 
ships were but spots of smoke on the 
distant horizon. Pursuit would have 
been but futile, and the British ad- 
miral withdrew his forces. It had 
been a satisfactory day for him. He 
was a man who loved what he called 
““ a proper scrap,’’ and he had heard 
by wireless that both the “ Astur ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Tasmania ’’ would be able 
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to reach dock, unless a very severe 
storm arose. <A bag of two cruisers 
and several destroyers was not great, 
but it was a very pleasant communica- 
tion to make to the Admiralty. 

The eight battle cruisers had rendez- 
voused successfully, they were now 
making their way homeward, and were 
repairing their damages as best they 
might. The surgeons, of course, were 
very busy. 

At five o’clock it was getting cold 
and dark, but on the ‘‘ Inscrutable’s ’’ 
quarter-deck might be three 
figures walking up and down. 

** Jack,’’? said one, ‘‘ why did you 
come up on deck ?” 

I don’t know. 
head, I believe.’’ 

‘Liar !’’ said the third figure. ‘‘We 
all came up because the mess seemed 
so jolly empty.”’ 

‘* Yes, there are four empty places, 
and four is a big crowd.”’ 

They paced up and down for ten 
minutes, and they thought of all this 
joy and excitement of their first scrap 
and of—the four empty places. Being 
English and not given to talking of 
their feelings, two of them remained 
silent; the third said, ‘‘ | say, you 
chaps, that golf competition will never 
be played off.”’ 

Then silence once again. 
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CurisTMAS Day found us at Egga, a 
small riverside town on the right bank 
of the Niger, some fifty miles above 
Lokoja. Egga is described by Canon 
Robinson, in ‘‘ Hausaland,’’ as an 
island, a quite natural conclusion, as 
he visited the place only in the rainy 
season; but, as a matter of fact, it is 
not one. We have marched overland 
to Egga, and walked on dry, very dry 
ground in the month of March, and 
three months later gone over the same 
spot, steaming easily, in one of the 
largest of our river steamers. It con- 
sists really of three or four small, 
elevated tongues of land, with low- 
lying creeks between, which are so 
flooded by the rise of the river that 
to traverse the whole town from end 
to end at this time several canoe jour- 
neys are necessary. On the high 
ground the grass-thatched huts are 
clustered together, thick as bees; they 
perch perilously on the very edge, 
threatening to topple into the creek 
below. Perhaps they do sometimes, 
for the banks suffer considerably at 
each rise of the water. 

The dwelling which we inhabited 
was perched on one of the small 
Ararats’’’ farthest from the river 
bank, and that Christmas morning, 
creeping out from under the low 
verandah of the ‘‘ Rest-house,’’ one 
had a glorious and uninterrupted view 
of mile upon mile of grass land, 
flanked in the distance by the curious, 
flat-topped hills away up at Padda, 
the distance marked only by the ‘‘wire 
road ’’—the telegraph line—leaving 
Egga, and disappearing into the 
pearly, irridescent, Harmattan mists 
in an ever-diminishing perspective, 
the one link with civilization in that 
direction, unless one counts the 
meagre but ceaseless stream of humble 
traders, padding in noiseless proces- 
sion at the foot of our little hill, mak- 
ing their way to Ilorin at that odd 
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half trot, half run, that looks like mere 
walking, but which covers the ground 
in amazing fashion. 

It was rather an event, this Christ- 
mas Day, the first we had spent in 
Northern Nigeria, and much care and 
thought had been expended on the 
dinner menu. There was a plump 
little turkey to be roasted in a native 
oven, a most unpromising looking 
affair, consisting of a large earthen- 
ware pot, half buried in the ground, 
heated by the simple process of stuff- 
ing itfullof blazing wood. Then, when 
the cook deems the temperature high 
enough, he will haul out the fuel, pop 
in the turkey (and the sausages), plant 
a flat piece of tin on the mouth of the 
oven, and pile it up with more burn- 
ing wood; and, wonderful to say, it 
will roast the turkey to a turn. He 
had his work cut out for him to-day, 
for the feast was to include a most 
desirable fat teal, shot yesterday, 
which had to undergo similar treat- 


ment in a_ similar oven; also a 
plum-pudding from home, round 
which many pleasurable anticipa- 


tions hovered. 

When the morning had spent itself 
peacefully in writing and sketching, 
the ‘* Joji’’ (judge), working away 
surreptitiously—as the habit of poli- 
tical officers is out here—in spite of 
my loud insistence on a “‘ whole holi- 
day,’’ all arrangements made for an 
afternoon on the river with the duck, 
and luncheon had been dispatched, I 
bethought me with housewifely care of 
giving final instructions for the great 
Christmas dinner, and summoned 
the cook, a crusty old Kru-boy, with 
a fair notion of cooking, and a dog- 
like sense of personal devotion which 
had kept him still in our service 
though he had been dismissed times 
out of number for various sins of 
omission and commission. ‘ Jim 
Dow ”’ having been sought for was ° 
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not forthcoming, but after much 
whispering and suppressed giggling 
among the small boys of the house- 
hold, Momo, the _ faithful head 
steward, appeared, taking generous 
support from the doorway and adorned 
with a vacant, giddy smile that turned 
my heart to water. Very slowly he 
spoke, and with deadly care—he 
stutters at the best of times, poor 
Momo—and to-day speech was very 
difficult; but he struggled through, 
and though I was bubbling over with 
wrath I could not forbear a feeling of 
sincere admiration. ‘‘ The cook was 
not at all well! Yes, he certainly had 
drunk far too much pito (native beer), 
and Momo had had a little, too—for 
Kissmiss !’ ’’ smiling vaguely at the 
floor. No, he did not think Jim Dow 
would be able to walk for some time; 
but, with renewed cheerfulness and a 
tremendous pull at himself, ‘‘ Cook 
say he get quite well very soon; cook 


dinner proper; Missis go for shoot; 
no fear at all for dinner, Jim Dow fit 
to cook all right, very soon. So Cook, 
he say !”’ 


Well, it 


was a blow, but there 
was no help for it. I certainly 
could not find Cook in the purlieus of 
the town, and had I found him I could 
have done nothing; so we resigned 
ourselves to the situation, sending the 
steward to sleep it off, and reflecting 
that we might just as well spend the 
afternoon happily as sit and abuse the 
(literally) unconscious cook, we placed 
what little faith we had left to us in 
the hands of the now slumbering 
Momo, and stepped warily into our 
canoe, determined to banish dismal re- 
flections on the very slender chances 
of our getting a dinner at all! 

In the canoe, an ordinary dug-out 
some fifteen feet long, were our camp 
chairs, the guns, etc., four polers, and 
Ganna. Ganna is a person in whom I 
take a special and affectionate inter- 
est; a younger brother of the Rogan 
or Chief of Egga, he is a highly in- 
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telligent man, has been interpreter to 
the late Captain Abadie, and, like all 
who came into contact with him, has 
the liveliest admiration and affection 
for him. He is in the latter stages of 
consumption, and has a thin, eager, 
brown face, a fair command of Eng- 
lish, and a terrible, rending cough. 
He gets thinner each time I see him, 
his eyes brighter, and his cough 
worse; but though I have made many 
efforts | have never succeeded in coax- 
him down to Lokoja, to the hospital 
there. Poor soul, I wonder if I shall 
ever see him again! The last time 
was when we were poling down the 
river in a steel canoe, and in the early 
morning, as we drifted slowly past a 
tiny riverside hamlet, a figure flew 
down the bank; the familiar emaciated 
face and almost transparent, bony 
arms appeared over the side, holding a 
fine leopard skin, while in a voice sad- 
deningly husky and laboured, Ganna 
explained how he had shot the leopard 
and kept the skin for us, watching for 
us many days, and knowing of our 
approach in the mysterious, weird 
fashion in which news travels in 
Africa. 

However, this Christmas Day was 
two years ago. Ganna was then a 
stronger man and a keen sportsman, 
and had arranged this particular ex- 
pedition. I looked at him with special 
interest, as he crouched, smiling, at 
one end of the canoe, clad in a 
dazzling white Hausa gown lavishly 
embroidered in the Prophet’s colour, 
in the quaint, customary designs. 
There seemed to be more of him than 
usual, and the hope crossed my mind 
that possibly he was gaining flesh. 
But when we had poled down the 
creek, past the Niger Company’s 
warehouses, and out on to the great 
grey river, nearly half a mile wide and 
shrouded in white Harmattan mists 
swept rapidly down stream in the dir- 
ection of the feeding-grounds fre- 
quented by the ducks, Ganna dissip- 
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ated my hopes for his improving 
health by cautiously divesting him- 
self of the Hausa gown, and emerging 
clad in a faultlessly fitting Norfolk 
suit of light tweed, a present from 
his beloved master, as he proudly 
explained. 

The water was like oil, greyness was 
everywhere as soon as the sun began 
to drop into the haze, and a great 
silence prevailed, the loudest sound 
one heard being the crackling of num- 
berless bush fires on the banks; for at 
this season the long grass is fired 
and in all directions there are leaping 
tongues of flame and columns of 
smoke. 

Presently the ‘‘ Quack, quack !’’ of 
contented, well-fed ducks could be 
heard, and we crept off our chairs and 
crouched in the bottom of the canoe, 
the polers squatting motionless at 
either end, their poles slowly dripping 
into the greasy-looking water, while 
the canoe drifted gently down to the 
sandbank where the ducks were in 
their hundreds, some standing in the 
water, others waddling about solemnly 
on the sand, all discoursing cease- 
lessly in their gossipy, monotonous 
language. 

Although little enough shot at the 
Northern Nigerian ducks and geese are 
wont to be very shy. It is possible 
that the white man’s clothing and 
head-dress scare them. At all events 
it behoves one to adopt as many 
knowing devices as possible. A series 
of branches tied, screen-like, to the 
sides of the canoe frequently prove 
efficacious; but the best plan is to 
creep up to one of the many clumps of 
high grass which dot the feeding 
grounds, and if once ensconced be- 
hind one of these much execution can 
at times be accomplished. 

On this evening we intended to 
reach the far side of the feeding 
ground, and this could only be done 
by going down stream for about a 
mile, as the shallow water of the 
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grounds extended out a long distance. 
Eventually the turn was reached, and 
very, very quietly we were poled up 
alongside the sandbank. In front was 
a veritable sea of birds of all kinds, 
from tall, graceful ‘‘ Crown-birds ”’ 
and long-legged storks, to tiny, 
bustling teal. A most perfect screen, 
in the shape of a huge clump of high 
grass, happened to be well placed 
between us and the birds. In 
another minute or so we had gained 
our shelter unperceived, and could 
afford to breathe again in comfort. 
For some little time we merely 
watched. The nearest birds were not 
more than thirty yards away and their 
every movement could be discerned, 
from the greedy stork ceaselessly 
stepping hither and thither intent on 
striking at some tasty little fish, to 
the plump and placid-looking mallard, 
who having doubtless ‘“‘ done himself 
proud ’’ already, was now content to 
pick and nibble at his breast and tail 
feather, a thoroughly self-satisfied 
and highly contented duck. Scattered 
about were some three or four separate 
parties of teal, restless little creatures, 
who would not remain quiet for five 
minutes without rising for apparently 
no reason whatever, and after a cir- 
cular flight of no great distance, 
whistling the while, settling again, 
often on the very spot from which they 
had just risen. 

Twice or thrice a very tempting 
overhead arrival had almost induced 
the spell to be broken ; but the fascina- 
tion of the scene was strong on us, and 
the feeders still remained in happy 
unconsciousness of their near danger. 
However, an ominous point on a 
watch dial showed we had no time to 
spare, considering the long stretch of 
river between us and Egga, so the 
next chance that came by was taken, 
and, “‘ bang, bang !’’ two dull thuds, 
and a couple of mallard were flopping 
in the water a few yards away. Over 
the side went the faithful Binkie, the 
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fox-terrier companion of all our 
“* shikars,’’ who, if a bit rough in his 
handling, nevertheless is very useful 
where birds not too hard hit are con- 
cerned. But the effect of these two 
shots over the rest! We had imag- 
ined ourselves to be watching the 
entire party. I do not suppose we had 
seen more than a quarter of their real 
numbers! What a getting up! The 
sky was almost hidden, and then, after 
about twenty shots had been fired, ac- 
counting for another twelve birds, the 
thousands began to realize what was 
happening, and, party by party, could 
be seen striking out in all directions, 
possibly to other feeding-grounds 
where such harsh treatment would not 
for many a long day, I expect, disturb 
their happy existence. 

One or two more shots, long ones 
now, and Binkie’s mad delight and 
excitement having been quieted and 
the small dog rubbed down so as to 
have a dry voyage home, we settled 
ourselves comfortably in our chairs 
once more, occupying our minds with 
the coming prospect of duck and green 
peas, even though the latter must of 
necessity be those of Crosse and 
Blackwell ! 

The sun had set in the banks of mist 
and dusty haze, a gorgeous colour dis- 
play of sunset hues had turned the 
whole world rose-coloured, giving to 
the water a wonderful pale violet glow ; 
and we had a good six miles to pull 
against a swift current, so the nose 
of the canoe was turned up stream, 
and we crept along close under the 
edge of the banks where the force of 
the stream is least, and the sand gives 
a certain purchase to the canoe poles. 
Our progress seemed incredibly slow, 
but I could have sat there for years 
slipping through the crisp, chilly 
evening, the silence only broken by 
the faint quacking of disturbed and 
outraged ducks very cautiously return- 
ing to their feeding grounds. One 
felt at peace with the whole world, 
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and | could not even bother to give 
an anxious thought to the uncertainty 
of our dinner! 

Ahead of us there was a canoe, a 
small one, with only one occupant, 
but fully loaded with newly-made 
earthenware pots, coming to find a 
market at Egga. Steadily the canoe- 
man pulled, watching the setting sun 
all the while, then, as it finally dis- 
appeared, he deliberately pulled into 
the flat sandbank, tied the canoe to the 
pole fixed in the sand, carefully 
washed and prepared himself, then, 
with his face devoutly raised to the 
eastward sky, he commenced his even- 
ing devotions—a picturesque figure, 
with the flaming sunset glory as a 
background, intent only on his prayer, 
and utterly unconscious of our canoe 
creeping along the opposite bank in 
the falling darkness; alone, and, to 
his mind, unseen, not a genuflexion, 
not a turn of the hands, not a single 
word was hurried over or omitted; a 
curious blending of simplicity and 
solemnity that made me murmur as we 
left him behind, ‘‘ Thy Father, which 
seeth in secret . . . and the “‘Joji’”’ 
nodded his head in warm appreciation 
of the sentiment. 

It was quite dark as we slid into 
the Egga creek, and figures began to 
move on the bank and lights flash. As 
we pulled up the most prominent was 
a short, squat personage, clad in a 
spotless white suit, white shoes, and 
a straw hat in his hand, holding the 
big lantern, and generally directing 
the disembarkation; Jim Dow, the 
sinner, restored to his former great- 
ness, cheerful and as sober as pos- 
sible, assuring us genially that he was 
** quite well again ’’ and the dinner 
progressing excellently, meanwhile 
inspecting the day’s sport with grunts 
of satisfaction. . 

A scramble up to the Rest-house, a 
tub and a change— and, well, Jim 
Dow was quite as good as his word. 
The dinner was beyond criticism. 
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THAT anything so malignant and mys- 
terious as Henry should have begun 
life as a mere egg is a curious in- 
stance of evolution; so easily might 
he have been poached or scrambled, 
passed into a cake or an omelette, and 
never been a bird at all. But the 
warm feathers of a broody hen re- 
ceived him in embryonic form, com- 
panying with others, smaller though 
similar emblems of life, and brought 
him forth at the appointed time. He 
emerged a tiny brown thing, with a 
continuous plaintive utterance, and a 
little eminence on top of his head. 
His compeers were runner ducks, flat, 
cheery bits of fluff, with light and 
scuttering little feet, which carried 
them ever pondwards. Over the grass 
and mud they lightly paddled, and 
joyously swam away while little Henry 
and his mother stood disconsolate 
upon the brink. The little brown bird 
and motherly black hen became fast 
friends, and many an _ insect she 
found to tempt his exacting palate. 
He cared nothing for the ducks’ food, 
and if it had not been an unusually 
good year for daddy long-legs he 
would hardly have lived. That he did 
shows a certain powerful tonic quality 
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in these slight, dry creatures which is 
distinctly surprising. 

In course of time the eminence on 
Henry’s head sprouted forth a little 
crown of feathers, and declared him a 
peacock. More and more independent 
became the runner ducks, so more 
and more were Henry and his mother 
thrown together. He would stand 
upon the wall of the ash pit and slowly 
fan out his brown feathers into a tiny 
but very perfect fan, foreshadowing 
the glories of the gorgeous blue and 
green to come. 

‘* Look here, mother,’’ he seemed 
to chirp, ‘‘ I really am a peacock. Just 
throw your eye over my tail and see if 
it isn’t the truth I’m telling you.” 

““T know, I know,’’ clucked the 
black hen. ‘‘ Keep on; it’s very 
pretty, but there’s an egg I’ve got to 
lay, and I’ll be back in half a shake.”’ 

Long after her mothering time was 
over she still looked after him, laying 
her eggs when she had time and op- 
portunity, for Henry was a delicate 
chick, and needed all her care. He 
seemed to hold on to life by the frail- 
est thread, and for many weeks it was 
a daily excitement to know whether he 
had lived through the night. The gay 
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runners flitted fast over the ground, 
and Henry followed with a halting, 
straining step and a faint unceasing 
murmur, while the mother of these 
strange progeny brought up the rear. 

As time went on Henry became a 
strong and noble bird, resplendent in 
blue, purple and green. But his tem- 
per also developed. His old com- 
panions the ducks bowed in circles 
before him, doing courtly homage. He 
fought the cock in the yard till blood 
flowed from his royal crest, and 
dropped upon the stones, for, sad to 
say, the cock won, since, like the ships 
of the Armada, the bulk and length 
ot the peacock hampered his move- 
ments. He patrolled the drive and 
the field path, harassed the country 
folk on their way to chapel, assaulted 
a magistrate, and was the terror of 
children. 

When Christmas-time came and 
passed without carols or waits of any 
description, inquiries were made as to 
this unprecedented occurrence, and it 
was found that Henry had come out 
in force against the advance party, 
who immediately retired at the double 
in unmistakable disorder. 


The cries of our blue bird could be 
heard for miles. On moonlight nights 
he was especially strident, and could 
give points to any Irish Banshee. 

Men have come and gone in our 
poultry yard, and each has had his 
own method of managing Henry. One 
of them, a very earnest conscientious 
person, took his responsibility seri- 
ously, and spared no pains in herding 
the difficult bird to bed in his youthful 
days, before he took to the wild free- 
dom of the big ash tree. Bestriding 
the coping of the zinc roof, this man 
would edge his way up to Henry, 
haughtily erect at the farther end, and 
finally, by fair means or foul, get him 
under cover for the night. 

‘* Henry’s makin’ a acrobat of me,”’ 
remarked he from his risky position 
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on the roof, ‘‘ and I’m improvin’ 
every day on the tight rope.”’ 

There was another who had a way 
of talking to all the livestock as man 
to man. Pointing a long stick at the 
peacock in the manner of a foil, he 
would address him thus: 


“Lie down, lie down. Be a good 
bird, ’relse I'll cut yer ’ead off, same 
as I done the old hen’s yesterday.”’ 


Henry chose for his special friend 
a white hen, who shared his perch and 
fed with him at the French windows; 
but his bitter temper still grew in 
fierceness, and he became a moody, 
unpleasant bird. His vanity was 
enormous, but what was the good of 
spreading his wonderful tail to glitter 
and shimmer in the sun if the indif- 
ferent cocks and hens and ducks pur- 
sued their usual avocations regardless 
of his glories, and the cats deliberately 
turned their backs on him? A 
strange wailing cry accompanied this 


fan exercise, and the casual stranger 
coming upon him unawares, thus pos- 
turing, would stop and feast his eyes 
on the beautiful bird, chasséing to and 
fro, with frou frou of feathers. 


We spared no pains in our efforts 
for his happiness, and thinking that 
peradventure a bride might distract 
his gloomy thoughts and give a more 
cheerful aspect to existence, we ar- 
ranged a match for him. Henrietta 
arrived in a motor car from a historic 
castle hard by. An elegant grey lady, 
accustomed to battlements and_ ter- 
races, she was nevertheless quite pre- 
pared to be happy with Henry. But 
alas! she was no more to him than 
was Anne of Cleves to bluff King Hal, 
and as, in spite of her soft chirrup and 
quaker appearance, she was even more 
unamiable than Henry, and shrewdly 
cruel with her beak to the merry old 
ducks, her sojourn with us was not 
long. She laid some mighty eggs, 
one of which went into a memorable 
cake, while she sat desperately for 
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many weeks on the others. Through 
rain and shine she sat on the top of 
a hedge, now and then making a 
whirlwind break for food and water to 
the house, and then tearing back again 
with wild, heart-searching shrieks, 
after an interval of less than two min- 
utes, to those grievously addled eggs. 

It was her unkindness to the aged 
duck Napoleon that settled her fate. 
Preening herself between the chimneys 
one day, she was shooed down, caught 
by an ambush, and hurriedly entrained 
for distant quarters. Napoleon re- 
covered, but was never the same bird 
again. 

Henry was therefore still a bachelor. 
The idea of marriage was evidently 
repugnant to him, but he proved him- 
self capable of a David and Jonathan 
attachment. We did not know that 
he really cared for the Rhode Island 
red cock in the yard until in the course 
of time this old friend of his was 
superseded, and given to a cottager 
some little distance away down the 
road—quite a happy home, of course ; 
the mistress of the poultry yard saw 
to that. Henry was disconsolate. He 
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was met here and there on the road 
and in the fields, apparently searching, 
and uttering loud screams. One day 
his yell was answered by a crowing, 
and thus was Red Cocky tracked to 
his cottage home. Many days Henry 
visited him, and then he apparently 
offered to show him the way back. 
Henry was met prancing up the road, 
the two feathers at that time left to 
his tail sticking out in different direc- 
tions and giving him a singularly dis- 
solute appearance. Shortly afterwards 
Red Cocky came dashing round the 
corner, to the old yard and hens of his 
affections. Of course he had to be 
sent back, but he had found the way, 
and came again; so he ended his days 
at a more distant farm, before the 
affectionate Henry could track him 
once more. 

Henry has evidently come to stay. 
We might be enchanted princesses 
from the way he guards the approaches 
and terrorizes visitors. If anyone tells 
us that peacocks are unlucky, we can 
only say that it may be so, but that 
the Blue Bird brings happiness, and 
our blue bird is Henry. 
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SELLING PLATE FORM 


BY THE HON, GILBERT JOHNSTONE. 


THERE is a racing club in Ceylon 
which has an ingenious plan by which 
its members derive all the joys of 
racing, all the uncertainties, and all 
the varying luck with definitely re- 
stricted expenses. 

There device is to purchase what are 
regarded as useless two-year-olds in 
England for a price of not more than 
£50 apiece. 

The members of the club, to the 
number of some forty persons, sub- 
scribe the money equally between 
them, and then draw lots for the 
animals on their arrival, with the re- 
sult that the power of the purse can 
give no advantage and the racing is 
just as exciting as any provided by 


yearlings bought for thousands of 
guineas at Doncaster. 

In England if a poor man wishes to 
race he must content himself with 
winning little races, and very likely 
may never aspire to anything better 


than a seller.’’ 

As the youngest of a large family, 
and one ‘‘ whose father allowed him 
three hundred a year,’’ and without 
the courage to get rich by laying 
“1,000 to 10,” like Whyte Mel- 
ville’s hero, I had to confine my racing 
ambition to the smallest of small sell- 
ing races. I much doubt indeed if I 
should ever have been an owner but 
for the generosity of a friend. 

Some twenty years ago I was spend- 
ing a happy evening at Newmarket, 
going round Joe Cannon’s stable with 
a present member of the Jockey Club, 
and after seeing everything else we 
came to a box in which was what 
Cannon described to my friend as 
your Beenham yearling.” 


The opened door revealed a leggy 
mealy bay gelding, and after some 
discussion my friend told Cannon to 
sell him for what he would fetch. Here 
was my chance. 

I promptly suggested that as an 
alternative he should be given to me; 
so in two minutes I owned my first 
thoroughbred, and christened him 
Hadji. 

Next month I received a letter from 
Wantage containing that message 
which always stirs the pulse of an 
owner. 

“| think that animal of yours goes 
a bit.’’ So a fortnight later down I 
went to see our first trial. 

To this day I can find no excitement 
in racing equal to the early morning 
in March when the boys canter down 
to give the young ones their first 
rough up. 

On that particular morning our 
tackle was weak and our team small. 
A three-year-old, who had been placed 
in a selling race at Manchester the 
previous November, Hadji and two 
others of the same age. 

“T’m telling you something,’’ says 
R n, ‘‘ we’ve got the three-year- 
old at 9 stone, yours at 8, and the other 
two at 7-7.” 

Now they are off. One of the two- 
year-olds jumps sideways, and before 
R. has finished expressing his views 
of the lad’s riding, we can see Hadji 
is leading, and he finally canters past 
two lengths in front of the three four- 
year-olds, the same distance between 
second and third. 

Here is a trial good enough to make 
a selling race certain, and over our 
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breakfast we discuss how to ‘ work 
our gold mine.’’ We finally decide to 
make sure before we go for the gloves, 
and with that object we buy a filly who 
runs third—close up—in a selling race 
at A. P. and take her home to try 
again. This time the weights are 9 
stone the three-year-old, 8-7 my cham- 
pion, 7-7 the Alexandra Park filly, and 
the result is the same—my two-year- 
old winning in a canter by a length 
and a half from the other two, who 
virtually dead-heat. 

Windsor is the scene of our ‘‘coup.”’ 
Martin rides Hadji, and S. Loates— 
I wonder if he remembers it ?—is on 
the filly. It was before the days of the 
gate, and Loates is told that mine is 
sure to beat him, also that he will get 
a pony if Hadji wins, so he is to be 
sure to see he gets a start and to be 
second with the filly—if he can. 

My year’s allowance is on S.P., 
and I am wondering how I shall lay 
out the 3.000 I already count as mine. 
An excellent start; Hadji right in 
front and a furlong from home up 
goes Martin’s whip, my beauty drops 
out of the race, whilst Loates, seeing 
that we could not win, rides an ex- 
cellent finish, and wins half a length 
with the Alexandra Park filly—and I 
have learnt my lesson that horses are 
never machines, and often rogues. 

Once more I own a selling plater—I 
forget how many years I took to re- 
cover the former financial and moral 
blow—once again we try it, a real 
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good thing, and down we go to Leices- 
ter to see my animal, ‘‘ Delene,”’ 
bring off the coup. Again the yearly 
allowance is on, and we hope for 12 
to l. 

There is a weary delay at the start, 
so to test our price I approach a 
bookie who is offering ‘‘ 10 to 1 some 
of these runners,’’ and offer one 
sovereign on Delene.”’ 

To my horror the reply is, ‘‘ Go on, 
that’s favourite,’ and my hopes of a 
fortune vanish. 

Three false starts, and every time 
our filly is bang in front. Now the 
flag is down, and clearly left two 
lengths is our jacket right behind the 
whole field. 

She makes up her ground, and half- 
way is well shut in behind some half- 
dozen others. In despair our jockey 
pulls back and out, and hand over fist 
up comes the gallant little filly. 

By Jove, she’ll get a place yet !’’ 
says R. Still she gains—fifty yards 
from home she is at the leader’s girths, 
when he swerves, bumps her—she 
pecks and loses half a length—a des- 
perate finish—my glasses shake too 
much to let me see the result, and then 
up goes our number—won a short head ! 
It cost 450 to buy her in, and R. vents 
his feelings on the runner-up, which 
draws the indignant reply, ‘‘ I did not 
know it was yours, and when I saw 
her left—shut in—knocked over, and 
then winning, of course I bid. How 
much had you in hand ?”’ 
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Some novel games of football have 
lately been witnessed, games under 
Australian rules, which are based on 
a mixture of Rugby and Association. 
Most players under either code are 
convinced of the immense superiority 
of that which they have adopted, and 
it does not seen at all likely that the 
innovation will catch on in_ this 
country. 

* * * 

In course of time, when the Higher 
Court has arrived at a decision, a 
vexed question is likely to be settled 
—whether a golf club is liable for rates 
in respect of its links as well as of its 
club house. There must be many 
other clubs in the same position as 
the Nazeing Common G.C., which 
was lately summoned for non-pay- 
ment, the overseers maintaining that 
the members were occupiers. The 
magistrates held that there was no oc- 
cupation, but agreed to state a case. 


Racing in Ireland is 


benefiting 
hugely by the restrictions which have 


interfered with sport in England. 
Entries for two-year-old stakes at the 
Curragh for next season are some 250 
in excess of those for corresponding 
events this year, a considerable num- 
ber of English owners being  repre- 
sented. Stakes in Ireland are for the 
most part small, and it is anticipated 
that there will be an increase in the 
amount of money to be won. 
* * * 

When the war is over it will be 
interesting to ascertain how many of 
those who have gained high distinc- 
tions—V.C.’s, Military Crosses and 
D.S.O.’s—have been prominent in 
the world of sport. Recent examples 
are Sec.-Lieut. G. Y. A. Corey, to 
whom was awarded the third V.C. 
won by a boy from  Stonyvhurst. 


Lately Fight-Commander K. Savory, 
R.N.A.S., the Rosslyn Park foot- 
baller, and Lieut. P. Papillon, Essex 
Regt., the cricketer, received the 
D.S.O.; recipients of the Military 
Cross included two well-known Lon- 
don Rugger men, Capt. D. Pail- 
thorpe, R.A.M.C., and Second-Lieut. 
P. Henri, London Regt. Captain 
Hesketh Prichard, author—his ‘‘ Don 
Q. ’’ stories were started in this Maga- 
zine—and cricketer, is another, and 
one more is Lieut. J. K. Bousfield, 
R.E., Cambridge University long dis- 
tance runner. We had intended to 
give a complete list, but fear that con- 
siderations of space must prevent it. 
* * * 

Cricket has been hit by the war 
almost more severely than any sport, 
seeing that cricketers are naturally 
men of military age. The game can- 
not be kept up at the front as foot- 
ball can, for the reason that a ball is 
well nigh all that is needed for the 
latter, while not only implements but 
suitable ground is essential for cricket. 
It is far easier to find footballers, 
again, than to pick up fairly respect- 
able elevens. The recent M.C.C. 
meeting, with Lord Hawke in the 
chair, settled just what was expected. 
There will be out matches for the 
Public Schools at Lord’s next season, 
with certain military matches, to be 
arranged as circumstances admit. 

* 

A correspondent in the last number 
of this Magazine, Lieutenant Victor 
Cartwright, 12th Royal Lancers, told 
us that badgers had much increased 
in numbers about his home, and we 
hear from other quarters similar 
stories. As a matter of fact there are 
probably always more badgers about, 
at least in many districts, than resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood realize. 
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badger census would probably 
much surprise most people. One 
seldom sees the creatures unless care- 
ful search is made, and frequently not 
then. The manner in which ‘‘brock’’ 
flourishes is, indeed, surprising, in 
view of the fact that he provides com- 
paratively so little sport; on the other 
hand he does very little harm, and is 
therefore for the most part allowed to 
exist unmolested. 


* + * 


A correspondent of a weekly paper 
the other day endeavoured to deal 
with the problem of remedying the 
state of affairs on waters where the 
fishing is ‘“‘grievously impaired by the 
presence of pike.’’ He quoted the 
case of a loch in Perthshire which con- 
tains trout, some of fair size; but they 
do not bite freely, and it is believed 
that a great improvement would be 
found if it were possible to reduce 
the head of pike. A suggestion has 
been made to the effect that the in- 
troduction of seals, a matter easily 
contrived, would bring about the de- 
sired result. Seals live well enough 
in fresh water, though their natural 
home is in salt, and it is declared that 
““ they would make short work of the 
freebooters.”’ But while the seals 
destroyed the pike, what guarantee is 
there that they would not clear up the 
trout also—that they would not even 
prefer these latter ? 


* * * 


A very poor defence was set up the 
other day in an action for damages 
brought against the owner of a horse 
who jumped among the spectators at 
the Warwickshire Agricultural Show, 
knocked over a man and his wife, and 
broke the woman’s leg in two places. 
The horse had competed at Olympia, 
it was urged, and had not broken any- 
body’s leg even in one place. If the 
animal made a practice of fracturing 
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people’s legs it would become an ex- 
pensive business, for the jury awarded 
£100 damages, and probably the de- 
fendant’s lawyer did not work for 
nothing. 

* * * 

The sporting papers quote a bit of 
dialogue indulged in by judge and 
counsel in a recent application in con- 
nection with the latest Marconi trial : 
Mr. Hayes: Yes, but I only had a 
preliminary canter over the course. 
The Judge: But vou don’t mean to 
say that you pulled up lame? Mr. 
Hayes: No, this was on the flat. 
There was steeplechasing.—Mr. 
Hayes apparently imagines that horses 
never pull up lame when running 
under Jockey Club Rules. It is to be 
presumed that he does not go racing. 


* * * 


The death of Mr. Jack London re- 
moves a_ remarkably picturesque 
writer of fact and fiction who had the 
knack of introducing his personality 
into his work. He was an occasional 
contributor to this Magazine. One of 
his articles, ‘‘ The Stone-Fishing of 
Bora Bora,’’ a curious account of the 
manner in which the sport is carried 
on by natives of Polynesia, was 
specially characteristic. Few men 
have seen more of the world, for it 
appeared to be his special delight to 
journey as far as possible beyond the 
bounds of civilization. Of his books, 
** The Call of the Wild ”’ and “‘ The 
Game,”’ the latter with its wonder- 
fully vivid description of a fight in the 
ring, will not be forgotten. 


* * * 


The lamented death of Sir Ralph 
Payne Gallway, Bart., occurred too 
late to render more than the mere re- 
cord possible. We hope to make more 
extended comment on the career of this 
notable sportsman in the next number. 
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REVIEWS 


Lord William Beresford, V.C.: Some 

Memories of a Famous Sportsman, 
By Mrs. Stuart 
Herbert Jen- 


Soldier and Wit. 
Menzies. 
kins, Ltd. 


London : 


Everyone who was privileged to know 
Lord William Beresford must for ever 
entertain the kindest regard for his 
memory. Few men have had more 
friends. For some years it was the good 
fortune of the present writer to meet 
Lord William continually, often at the 
lunch table at various race meetings. 
His arrival invariably brightened the 
party, he was welcomed with a general 
smile, we knew that he would have some- 
thing cheery to say, something bright 
and amusing, for he had no small share 
of that wit and humour which makes his 
younger brother, Lord Marcus, the most 
entertaining of all possible companions. 
Mrs. Stuart Menzies saw much of the 
subject of her memoir both in India and 
at home, she was one of his many friends, 
and has necessarily a great deal to say 
about him that will interest her readers. 
But it cannot be stated that she does full 
justice to her theme. Some of the stories 
told were not worth relating. Suppos- 
ing, for instance, that a City clerk had 
visited a greengrocer’s shop, and, mount- 
ing a dogcart, had amused himself by 
throwing potatoes, of which he had pur- 
chased a sack, at everyone he met, would 
it have been esteemed an exhibition of 
humour worthy of special record? There 
are evidences of carelessness. Thrice in 
four lines the name of ‘ Hawtrey,’’ surely 
well enough known, is given as ‘‘ Haw- 
try,’’ and we are told that a horse called 
** Royal ’’ won the National. Was any 
one of the four brothers Beasley in the 
Army? Mrs. Menzies writes, ‘‘ Another 
great friend I must not pass over was 
Captain Beasley, called ‘Tommy’ by 
Lord William.”’ 

The author, however, gives an_ in- 
formative sketch of her subject’s career, 
of his life at Eton, his joining the oth 
Lancers, and particularly of the excellent 


_Irishman, Sergeant 


work he did in India as Military Secre- 
tary to the Viceroys, Lords Lytton, 
Ripon and Lansdowne, naturally dwell- 
ing at length on the racing, which occu- 
pied so much of Lord William’s time and 
attention, though not at the expense of 
his duties, keen as he was on sport. In the 
sub-title it will be seen that he is described 
as ‘‘ Sportsman, Soldier and Wit,’’ as to 
which we are strongly of opinion that 
** Soldier ’’’ should have come first, the 
more so in view of the fact that Lord 
William was awarded the Victoria Cross 
for a deed of characteristic gallantry in 
the Zulu war. If there arose any oppor- 
tunity of gaining the highest distinction 
which the Service affords we may be 
very certain that Lord William would not 
have missed it. The achievement is a 
stirring tale. A wounded non-commis- 
sioned officer named Fitzmaurice lay in 
the grass with some thousands of Zulus 
advancing in pursuit of the little band of 
Englishmen which had been ordered by 
Sir Redvers Buller to retire. At the im- 
minent risk of death beneath their 
assegais Lord William rode back to the 
man. Fitzmaurice, with no less devoted 
courage, begged his officer to leave him 
to his fate and save himself, with the 
result that might be guessed. Another 
rode out 
after Lord William to assist, and again 
it was like the generous Beresford to de- 
clare that the Cross would give him no 
pleasure unless O’Toole were equally 
honoured. 


This and many other things in 
the volume were more than well worth 
telling. But a large proportion of 
readers will look for details of Lord 
William’s Turf experiences as an owner 
of horses in the five years from 1896 to 
1900, during which he was so prominent, 
and of this, to speak plainly, the author 
makes a sad mess. Her attempts to 
enlighten her readers on a matter con- 
cerning which her complete ignorance is 
hopelessly apparent are nothing short of 
pathetic. It was surely quite unneces- 
sary to explain that an owner ‘‘ must find 
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a jockey ’’—or delegate the duty to his 
trainer—that trainers must be found 
‘‘who give satisfaction and understand 
their work,’’ or that races must be looked 
up to suit the horses in the stable, though 
it is less true that horses must be 
‘bought to suit the big-plum races all 
are keen on winning.’’ It is very seldom 
that an owner looks out for a horse that 
he can buy with the idea of winning one 
of the principal races. She appears to 
think that it is the owner’s business to 
study his horse’s ‘‘ capricious appetites ”’ 
and see that they are ‘‘ coaxed with 
dainties.’’ ‘‘One good point in Lord 
William’s training’’ she asserts ‘‘ was 
that he did not over-train, as a rule his 
horse had a reserve of staying power.” 


Staying is of course one thing and not 


overdoing a horse quite another ; but small 
credit would have been due to Huggins 
if Lord William had trained the horses 
himself, as she obviously imagines he 
did, coaxed their appetities, and so forth. 

A reference to Sloan’s own book would 
have informed Mrs. Menzies that he was 
not introduced to the British public by 
Lord William, as she supposes, and a 
study of the Calendar would have shown 
her that he did not first exhibit what is 
known as the American seat in 1897. That 
had been seen on April 16, 1895, when 
Sims won the Crawfurd Plate on Eau 
Gallie at the Newmarket Craven Meet- 
ings. Visitors to Newmarket will be 
amused to read Mrs. Menzies’ idea that 
no races nowadays finish at the T.Y.C. 
post, and that jockeys may bet if they 
confine their speculations to their own 
mounts; yet on the next page to that 
which contains the latter quaint state- 
ment we are told—quite correctly—that 
‘*Codoman was the horse Sloan was riding 
when he got into trouble over betting.”’ 
All he did was to back his own mount. 
Frequenters of Newmarket know just how 
true is the author’s assertion that in the 
Cambridgeshire of 1899 ‘‘either St. 
Cloud or Sandia ought to have won 
easily.”” We can assure her that there 
was no sort of ease about it. Very much 
on the contrary, five were ‘‘ in it ’’ close 
home. The verdict was Comfrey, St. 
Cloud II, Sandia, a head, same second 
and third, with Cortegar close up, General 
Peace and Maluma on top of the leading 
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four. The author, as far as we can 
understand her, seems to suppose that 
Sloan rode Sandia. 

We should have been pleased to speak 
well of Mrs. Menzies’ book, as she has 
contributed to this magazine, but what 
has been said is sufficient to show that 
her endeavour to deal with racing was a 
mistake. 


Dartmoor Days with the Forest Hunt. 
By J. H. W. Knight-Bruce. With 
illustrations by Lieutenant Picard 
of the 2nd Belgian Lancers. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1916. 


We are pleased to include Captain 
Knight-Bruce amongst our contributors, 
and there is peculiar interest about this 
admirable book, the nature of which is 
signified in the ‘‘ Author’s Note.’’ He 
dates from Fort Briickenkopf, Torgau a. 
d. Elbe, for he was—and is—a prisoner 
of war, and his graphic descriptions of 
the country and the sports he loves so 
well were written amid the gloomy sur- 
roundings of the internment camp. Truly 
imagination is a great thing! Here it 
enabled this good soldier to escape from 
his cell, to gallop over the moor behind 
the flying pack, to take part in a stirring 
struggle between the flags. The author 
shows himself to be a thoroughly sound 
horseman, with that intimate knowledge 
of his mounts or of the animal he is 
driving which we are convinced must be 
inherent and can never be fully acquired. 
We might call him a dogman likewise; 
we are certain he is a companion whom 
the dogs love, and they know who under- 
stands them. He does not give us the 
name of the writer of the lines which 
preface his second chapter. Probably he 
wrote them himself. Whoever is _res- 
ponsible possesses a rare feeling for his 
subject : 

The hurdler cracks with a short rap, rap, 

Chancing and knocking them over. 

The ’chaser cleaves with the long swish, swish, 

Of the scythe as it cleaves through the clover. 


The hurdler slips over before you can tell 
He has straightened his stride for the leap; 

He swings up smooth as the prow of a yacht 
As she lifts to the heave of the deep. 
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Men who have ridden will warmly 
appreciate these vigorous lines—even 
though in a following verse ‘‘ saddle ’”’ 
is not quite a rhyme for “‘ rattle.’’ Capt. 
Knight-Bruce bothers little about a 
plot. He is chiefly concerned with in- 
troducing us to pleasant people whom 
we are very glad to meet, in scenes the 
descriptions of which are very pleasant to 
read. The ‘‘ Note’’ is merely to ex- 
plain that his friend, Lieutenant Picard, 
a fellow prisoner, who has drawn clever 
little headpieces to the various chapters, 
was rather handicapped by the lack of 
animal models. No apology was needed. 
The sketches are excellent in their modest 
way, and suggest that the lieutenant is 
also a good sportsman. 


The Medals of our Fighting Men. By 
Stanley C. Johnson, M.A. Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1916. 


This is one of those useful books which 
Messrs. Black are in the habit of pub- 
fishing. The coloured illustrations of the 
various ribbons were needed, for not 
many civilians are acquainted with the 
significance of the different awards, and, 
indeed, it is probable that not a few of 
the New Army—which is showing itself 
so thoroughly worthy of the old—are 
completely posted. The many medals are 
perfectly reproduced, and the author tells 
his readers just what it is desirable that 
they should know. 


The Call of the West. 
Galloway, Capt. R.M.R.E._ Illus- 
trated. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Ltd., 1916. 


By C. F. J. 


We probably do not realize that while 
on the American Continent cities have 
arisen with what is often astounding 
rapidity on ground which was lately 
wilderness, so they often fall deserted. 
Thus it was with Slocan City, amongst 
others in the same district. Captain 
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Galloway speaks of palatial hotels, 
teeming saloons, an opera house which 
used to be packed, and other evidences 
of prosperity. For nearly two years he 
lived amid these conveniences; then the 
decline in the price of silver altered every- 
thing. The hotels were deserted, not 
even a notice being exhibited to intimate 
that they were for sale, because it was 
well understood that no one would be 
found to buy them. The author had to 
seek his fortune elsewhere, and this is 
the account of how he did it. Hard work 
and rough fare were the rule. For a year 
he was what is called “‘batching,’’ a term 
which certainly needs interpretation for 
the English reader. It means doing all 
the cooking in addition to the duties of 
a housemaid, and he came to fancy him- 
self much as a maker of cakes. Of sport 
we are not told as much as we should 
have liked to know. Apparently the re- 
quisite standard of marksmanship must 
be tolerably high, for Captain Galloway 
speaks of the willow grouse as ‘‘a very 
easy bird to shoot,’’ and then goes on to 
remark that he does not believe there is 
a shot gun in the country. You take a 
.22 rifle; if you are a good shot you 
shoot off the bird’s head, ‘‘ otherwise you 
let fly at him anywhere, and trust to 
luck.’’ It is something to know that 
these grouse are good eating when 
brought to bag. There is a chapter about 
The Island ’’—Vancouver. That, it is 
explained, is always ‘‘the island’’ in 
Western Canada; in Eastern Canada 
likewise only one island is understood to 
be meant when no name is put to it— 
Prince Edward. Captain Galloway as- 
cended the Bear River, visited Prince 
Rupert and the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
and finally made his way down the coast 
to Panama. He _ gives some _ neat 
vignettes of characters he encountered, 
often marked by humorous observations, 
and interesting sketches of scenery, made 
the clearer by the 135 photographs in- 
cluded. Information is pleasantly con- 
veyed, and even those who have no 
particular concern with the country 
will find the book entertaining as well as 
instructive. 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


Letters continually reach us, and when they have required answers we have been accustomed 
to reply privately. It occurs to us, however, that many of these communications are of 
general,interest, and henceforth we shall endeavour to find room for them when possible. 


Letters will be the more welcome it accompanied ,by suitable photographs.—ED.; *~ + 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—! have not thanked you for all 
the time you devoted to the question 
I asked as to the heaviest weight 
carried by a winner under Jockey Club 
Rules. The subject seems to have 
interested many people, for I came 
across references to it in several 
papers, the Referee and Sportsman 
among them. I did not mean the fan- 
tastic performances which some writer 
quoted, Sir John Astley’s welter 


weight match, or such occurrences as 
a couple of men on one horse. I 
meant a legitimate race; in fact, pre- 
cisely what I sought to ascertain was 
whether Vespasian’s 10 st. 4 Ib. in 
the Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood had 
been exceeded, as you tell me it was 
by the 10 st. 7 lb. carried by Sunflower 
II in the Princess’ Plate at Kempton, 
an ordinary welter handicap. Pro- 
bably I may take it that the lowest 
weight is the 4 st. under which Red 
Deer—won the Chester Cup of 1844 ? 


LIEUT. REID WALKER’S TEN-POINTER. 
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One thing I am aiming at is the dis- 
covery of the effect which weight has 
upon speed, and I should be ex- 
tremely glad of your views and those 
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was taken at Invergarry some few 
months ago. Last winter was a dis- 


astrous one for the deer, and evidently 
this particular beast had tried to jump 


fHE ENTANGLED DEER, 


of any of your readers who may have 
studied the subject. It seems obvious 
that a very heavy burden in the saddle 
must necessarily oblige a horse to 
slacken his pace. But when does it be- 
gin to tell? For instance, in the Derby 
colts carry 9 st., fillies 8 st. 9 Ib. If 
colts carried 7 st. and fillies 6 st. 9 Ib. 
would the distance be covered in 
shorter time, and about how much? 
Forgive me for troubling you, but the 
matter seems to me of great interest. 
L. W. 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph 


the fence in a half-starved condition, 
with the result shown. 
J. Suaaars. 
Morpeth. 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—My brother, Lieut. C. G. 
Reid Walker, has asked me to send 
you the enclosed photograph. It was 
taken in Glenartney Forest this 
September, and the stag was a ten- 
pointer. I am writing for my brother, 
as he has just gone out to France for 
the second time. 


VIOLET REID WALKER. 
Ruckley Grange, Shifnal. 
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IN these days we are apt to pass over 
any appeal to public generosity which 
is not directly connected with the war. 
This should not be, for the distress 
which we used to alleviate is certainly 
not diminished by these times, and 
those good ends which we promoted 
in former days are even more desir- 
able. ‘‘ This ought ye to have done, 


CHILDREN AND THE WAR. 


Raw Material and the Finished 
Article, and say if the work is not 
good. The children shown in the first 
picture are typical, a family of five—a 
soldier’s children—recently admitted 
to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes at Stepney 
Causeway. The eldest boy, shown 
nursing his baby sister, was as careful 
as a mother in looking after the 


THE RAW MATERIAL. 


A FAMILY OF CHILDREN RECENTLY ADMITTED TO DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES AT 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E. THIS WAS A VERY SAD CASE OF ‘‘TOMMY’S BAIRNS.”’ 
THE ELDEST BOY SEEN NURSING HIS BABY SISTER WAS CAREFUL AS A 


and not to have left the other undone’”’ 
—the precept is exacting, but who will 
undertake to amend it ? 

The Barnardo boys, the Barnardo 
girls and babies have a claim on us. 
Of ‘‘ old boys ”’ nearly 8,000 are now 
in the Army and Navy and Mer- 
cantile Marine, so if a connection 
with the war is demanded, we have it. 
Some of them are shown here, a fine 
set of young fellows, now paying us 
back a hundredfold the little we did 
for them. Shall we not work up more 
of this good stuff which is running to 
waste? Without more words, let us 
look at these three illustrations, the 


MOTHER IN LOOKING AFTER THE YOUNGER ONES. 


younger ones. These five children 
have been passed on—the female ele- 
ment among them—to the Girls’ Vil- 
lage, Barkingside, Essex, where four- 
teen hundred girls are living in the 
various cottages, and the male element 
to the Boys’ Garden City close by, 
where 600 boys are training as far- 
mers, etc. In these model villages 
they do not wear uniform, but are 
dressed as other village children, and 
are as happy as can be. 

In many of the poorer homes of our 
country the absence of the father at 
the war means stress and strain where 
he has left a family of little ones. 
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Where there is dire need, Tommy’s War Office allowance is received, but 
bairns are being taken care of by Dr. this is not in any way adequate to 
Barnardo’s Homes for the duration pay the cost of food, clothing, hous- 
of the war. Close on a thousand war ing and training in these times of 
children have thus been admitted. The high prices. 


THE FINISHED ARTICLE, 
HOW BARNARDO BOYS ARE HELPING THEIR COUNTRY: A GROUP OF OLD 
BOYS IN THE CANADIAN CONTINGENTS. OVER 4,000 OF THESE HAVE 
ENLISTED IN CANADA TO HELP THE MOTHERLAND. 


CAREFUL TRAINING. 
HAPPY CHILDREN AT THE BARNARDO VILLAGE, BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX. 
THERE ARE 1,400 GIRLS LIVING HERE IN VARIOUS COTTAGES. THEY DO 
NOT WEAR UNIFORM, BUT ARE DRESSED AS ARE OTHER VILLAGE CHILDREN, 
AND ARE AS HAPPY AS THEY SEEM IN THE PICTURE. 
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‘THESE days demand much from us in 
the way of an unquestioning adapta- 
bility to changed circumstances . and 
incomes. And in turn we are calling 
upon Fashion to help us by means of 
clothes which are ready to adapt them- 
selves to all conditions of wearing. 
She is responding splendidly, and it 
will not be her fault if every woman is 
not always most suitably and smartly 
attired this winter, even though the 
expenditure may be so limited that one 
dress or coat has to do the duties or- 
dinarily divided between two or three 
such garments in the days of peace 
and plenty. 

To begin with, styles are supremely 
comfortable just now. It is the dress 


in which one feels absolutely at ease 
in which one looks so well that one is 
prepared and pleased to wear it all day 
and every day. The new loosely cut 


and straight hanging gowns permit 
the wear of soft and supple corsets 
with no suspicion of that ‘‘ nip ’”’ at 
the waist which last season’s tight 
fitting bodices and bunched-out skirts 
demanded—and often failed to obtain. 
Not only has most of the stiffening 
vanished from our corsets, but it has 
been removed from our skirts and our 
petticoats—both garments, though as 
full as ever, hanging in soft straight 
folds, which are kinder to the wearers’ 
figures than panier draperies and 
flaring frills. 

Collars, in their turn, are accom- 
modatingly ready to adapt themselves 
to any desired position, and either to 
rise to the heights of one’s ears or to 
fall flat over the shoulders in the sailor 
shape, the down-turning of which is 
exaggerated past all marine custom. 
A welcome proof, too, of Fashion’s 
adaptability this winter is provided by 
the different styles of the new tailor- 
mades, whose long, or short, or 


NOVELTIES 


medium coat basques ensure all types 
of figures being well suited, instead of 
just making the best of the slender 
folks and the worst of all others, as 
was the case with last winter’s univer- 
sally short coat creations. One can see 
from the pictures of these new and 
typical tailor-mades that one or other 
must surely just suit one’s wants. 


Another phase of fashion the Parisi- 
enne is adopting with enthusiasm, but 
the Englishwoman with much more 
moderation is the substitution of the 
fur cape for the fur stole. Undoubt- 
edly the cape is chic when worn right ; 
but—and it is a very big but !—it is 
not every woman who has the slender- 
ness and skill to make a successful dis- 
play and adjustment of the new furry 
wrap. Those who are thus doubly 
fortunate, however, find that there is 
any amount of extra and welcome pro- 
tection in these capes, which are per- 
haps at their best in skunk, worked in 
four or five curved strands. But ad- 
mitting all the fascination of the cape, 
it must be allowed that this fashion 
can only be followed by the woman 
who can afford to have two fur wraps; 
the cape being an extra luxury, while 
the coat is an absolute necessity to 
comfort and health. So if the choice 
lies between one and the other, of 
course it must be the coat; either the 
illustrated model of seal-edged mus- 
quash, with a great collar of skunk, 
or the other cosy and charming affair 
of natural grey squirrel, both of which 
share the reliable quality afforded by 
Dickens & Jones’ name. 


The popularity of the full-length 
coat is likely to go on rising in pro- 
portion to the lowering of the tem- 
perature ; though to be sure, and quite 
apart from their extra protectiveness, 
they are of very grace-giving effect on 
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the wearer’s figure, and so are a!ways 
a wise choice, and more particularly, 
of course, for the woman who is 
neither very tall nor very slender. 
Those extra inches will be most wel- 
come, too, when the coat is worn over 
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This being the case, and practically 
continuous wear and comfort for the 
next five months being ensured in re- 
turn for the expense of the new fur 
coat, you may account forty-five 


guineas well invested in the seal-dyed 


FULL-LENGTH COATS AT DICKINS AND JONES’. 


thin evening dresses, as all fur coats 
will be this winter, the two already 
strained ends of the dress allowance 
not being likely to meet round an ex- 
tra fabric wrap, specially dedicated to 
theatre and restaurant wear. 


musquash model, the whole skins used 
in its making being of specially fine 
quality, and the shape moreover being 
particularly smart and becoming. You 
can recognize the model by the name 
of ‘‘ Delphine.’? The squirrel coat is 
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known to fashion now, as it soon will 
be to fame—as the ‘‘ Alberta,’’ and 
costs only twenty-nine guineas. It is 
also made in natural musquash for the 
same price, and though it will perhaps 
appeal particularly to the motorist and 
the traveller, it is just as admirable 
for general walking and wear, its won- 
derfully light weight being in_ its 
favour. 
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nished hands and figures show up 
clearly in the uncertain twilight and 
early dawn. Such a choice therefore 
on your part will surely mean speci- 
ally grateful appreciation from the re- 
cipient. The best of it is, too, that 
such a present can be easily afforded, 
one of these Active Service watches, 
with its black dial, luminous hands 
and figures, and fitted with an un- 


‘* BLACK-DIAL ’’ WRIST WATCH FOR ACTIVE SERVICE. 
WRIST WATCH WITH CHAIN INSTEAD OF STRAP, AT 
MESSRS. VICKERY’S, REGENT STREET. 


THE SOLDIER’S Wrist WATCH. 


A purchase which cannot, or at any 
rate should not, be deferred is that of 
the wrist watch which the soldier 
among your friends and _ relatives 
surely needs, and will therefore wel- 
come most heartily for Christmas; 
there may indeed be several who 
would wish your greeting to take this 
particular and practical form. Note 
should therefore be made that J. C. 
Vickery reports an ever-increasing de- 
mand among men at the front for the 
black dial watch, on which the bur- 


breakable glass, will only cost £2 
18s. 6d. in. sterling silver, or six 
guineas in gold. Another black dial 
watch made with a screw case, and 
attached to a very wide leather strap, 
which gives great support to the 
wearer’s wrist, is priced at three 
guineas in silver and £6 10s. in gold, 
every other approved and valuable 
form of service wrist-watch being, of 
course, obtainable from 177-183 Re- 
gent Street, W. 

But supposing that your own par- 
ticular soldier is already provided with 
a watch, you can at any rate send him 
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a new wrist chain to take the place 
of the original leather strap, which is 
by this time showing signs of the hard 
wear to which it has been subjected, 
and which may actually give way at 
the most inconvenient moment. These 
new flexible wrist chains of sterling 
silver or solid gold are, on the con- 
trary, of never-ending wear, and will 
last as long as the watch itself. So as 
they can be instantly attached to any 
make of wrist watch, and as they cost 
only 7s. 6d. in silver and £2 10s. in 
gold, it is not to be wondered at that 
scores are sold every day. 


So much at the moment for the 
soldierly and simple aspect of the wrist 
watch, and now for a word concerning 
its native feminine and_ fascinating 
developments. Have you ever longed 
to possess a watch in this glorified 
form? If so, you may allow yourself 
to do so now, with the Goldsmiths’ 
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& Silversmiths’ Co. ready to provide 
for so moderate a price as £20 that 
really beautiful little watch, set with 
fine quality diamonds, and attached to 
a narrow black moiré wristband. Why, 
it would be possible, failing its pre- 
sentation by some happily inspired 
Santa Claus, to acquire it on your 
own account! The exquisite little 
affair of octagonal shape is all out- 
lined in diamonds, fixed on a flexible 
bracelet of platinum, and costs only 
£60. Everything goes by comparison, 
and it is possible to spend £350 on a 
diamond watch! but that is set in the 
centre of an all-diamond bracelet of 
very beautiful design. It is that £20 
diamond wrist watch which is going 
to be one of the most popular presents 
this Christmas, and it will surely 
gratify the universal and feminine de- 
sire for diamonds thus_ beautifully 
realized in a form which admits of 


their continual and effective display. 


DIAMOND WRIST WATCHES AT THE GOLDSMITHS’ 
AND SILVERSMITHS’ CO., REGENT STREET. 
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HASELOR, ONE OF THE PRETTIEST VILLAGES IN WARWICKSHIRE, 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. BERRY. 


TWENTY In the ordinary course of 
YEARS OF events, and without Ar- 
PROGRESS. mageddon further to con- 

fuse our views, the speed 
of modern life is so great that little 
time is left us to indulge in retrospec- 
tion; yet November 14th marked the 
twentieth anniversary of what motor- 
ists are pleased to refer to as ‘‘ Eman- 
cipation Day ’’—in other words, the 
Act requiring the use of a red flag in 
regard to self-propelled road carriages 
was repealed. With the coming of the 
new Order motor cars were allowed to 
be driven at a speed of fourteen miles 
per hour, which was reduced by the 
Local Government Board, under 
powers conferred on it, to twelve miles 
per hour, until 1908, when Lord Mon- 
tagu and a band of devoted pioneers 
at last succeeded in making the views 
of the new industry heard in the 


House, and the speed limit was in- 
creased to twenty miles per hour, local 
bodies being allowed concessions in 
the matter of suggesting and making 
operative special local speed limits. 
In return for the increased speed limit 
motorists more or less gladly agreed 
to that portion of the act dealing with 
the compulsory registration of all 
motor-driven vehicles. (Incidentally 
the time has long past when the speed 
limit could be further increased with 
detriment to none and benefit to many, 
for practically no motorist can plead 
guilty to not having broken the law 
in respect to the legal speed, and under 
the present state of things one is 
punished more for being found out 
than for committing an offence). 
Although November 14th, 1896, 
marked the official birthday of the 
motor car in Great Britain, consider- 
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able progress had already been made 
in the development of power-driven 
road carriages. There had been no 
restrictive legislation on the Continent, 
and during the previous eight or ten 
years motor engineers had made such 
progress that far-seeing people knew, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the 
dreams of the early pioneers were on 
the verge of becoming realities. 
Daimler—amongst others—had_ built 
his successful road carriage; many 
French engineers had followed suit, 
and even in England motor cars had 
been seen prior to ‘‘ Emancipation 
Day.’ It is true that these early 
vehicles were an offence in the eyes of 
the law, and one can make very inter- 
esting and amusing stories of the way 
in which the outraged majesty of the 
law was appeased, or out of some of 
the cases in which the law, as ex- 
pressed by the police, had a very con- 
venient and friendly blind eye. 

The power-driven vehicle had three 
great things to contend with in its 
earliest days in England. Firstly, ex- 
isting vested interests, powerfully re- 
presented in Parliament, put up op- 
position in every conceivable form; 
secondly, the Press was misinformed 
and biassed, and, largely owing to 
this fact, popular prejudice against 
power-driven vehicles was not over- 
come for some considerable space of 
time; thirdly, the vehicles themselves 
were unreliable, extremely uncomfort- 
able, and terribly expensive. Con- 
sidering all these things, the progress 
made in twenty years is nothing short 
of stupendous. 

Sir David Salomons, then Mayor of 
Tunbridge Wells, was an enthusiastic 
believer in the future of the motor car, 
and he—a far-seeing and sure judge— 
knew that before the motor could con- 
ceivably prove a popular success, pub- 
lic opinion had to be veered round in 
its favour. In 1895 he organized an 
exhibition of motor cars at Tunbridge 
Wells, and five vehicles, including a 
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fire engine, put in an appearance, and 
were viewed by a more or less enthu- 
siastic number of people. In the same 
year the Hon. Evelyn Ellis had intro- 
duced a Panhard car into England, 
and Mr. John Henry Knight was 
running a car of his own manufacture. 
The first petrol engine car to be used 
in Scotland was that owned by Mr. T. 
R. B. Elliott, who took delivery of his 
machine in December of 1895. In the 
preceding month the Automobile Club 
of France had been founded, and 
Belgium also possessed an Automobile 
Club in the same year, born a month 
later than that of her neighbour. 


* * * * * 
THE “Emancipation Day ” 
BEGINNING _ itself was celebrated by a 
OF THE run from London to 
R.A.C. Brighton, in which prac- 
tically all the motor 
vehicles (about fifty-two) then in 


the country were entered. Unskilled 
owners, however, operating  un- 
reliable machines, reduced the num- 
ber of actual starters to something 
like thirty, and if memory serves the 
writer well, only twelve machines ar- 
rived at the southern coast resort. In 
August, 1897, a meeting was called 
by Mr. Frederick R. Sims, who in the 
early days did as much in the cause 
of motoring as any other man, for the 
purpose of founding a representative 
British Automobile Club. The Or- 
ganizing Committee was composed of 
nine gentlemen, amongst whom were 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnar- 
von, the Hon. Evelyn H. Ellis, Paris 
E. Singer, Esq., and General Sir 
Arthur Ellis, K.C.M.G. Rooms were 
taken in Whitehall Court to serve as 
club premises, and it is curious to note 
now, when it is remembered that the 
R.A.C. is probably the wealthiest and 
most powerful motoring organization 
in the world, that at that time even 
the small sum of money needed for 
the purposes of the club was not forth- 
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coming until Mr. Simms himself 
generously advanced £800. Mr. 
Roger W. Wallace, Q.C., was ap- 
pointed first chairman, and Mr. Claude 
Johnson, now so prominently identi- 
fied with Britain's most famous car, 
was first secretary. 

The club did magnificent work in 
helping both designers and the early 


AN INTRUDER: BY 


makers; Dut probably, looking back- 
wards, the greatest value of the work 
done was in the education of public 


opinion. Reliability trials, extended 
tours, hill-climbs and speed centests 
became the order of the day, and how 
much designers and manufacturers 
learnt from these competitions and 
contests it will never be possible to 
say. Certainly within three years the 
motor car had developed to such an 
extent that it was possible to under- 
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take «a LO00-miles reliability trial with 
every prospect of success. 


> * * * * 


TRIALS AND To Lord Northcliffe be- 
COMPETITIONS. longs the honour of sug- 

gesting the scheme; to 
Mr. Claude Johnson was entrusted all 
the organization of the details of it, 


THAMES AT STAINES. 


and the writer believes Lord North- 
cliffe has little objection to the fact 
now being generally admitted that 
only through him was the trial made 
possible, owing to the generous finan- 
cial assistance he afforded. In every 
town of importance through which the 
vehicles passed one-day exhibitions 
were held, and the public and Press 
alike were at last convinced that the 
new motor cars were no longer the ex- 
clusive toys and passing fancies of 

NO. 
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the wealthy; but called for really 
serious consideration on the part of 
the general public. Even following 
the trial, however, things were by no 
means easy sailing for the. pioneers. 
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were driven, for example, to use either 
the existing steel tubes or wooden 
planks for the frames of — their 
machines. Ignition appliances were 


primitive and unreliable; few de+ 


AUTRES TEMPS, AUTRES 
HIGH COACHING INN GATEWAY, S° 
ADMIT A LOADED 


It must be remembered that engineers 
had no formula to go on; for one ex- 
periment which proved successful 99 
others were failures. There was no 
existing machine-tool plant for . the 
building of the. cars, and the earl: 
makers and users were obliged to us 
whatever material was available. The 


any knowledge of can- 

a1; while fierce controversy 

in regard to engine and trans- 

n and general design. Curious 
n the light of present knowledge, 
licable things -happened. For 
ple, one maker producing a com- 
tively well-designed efficient 
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air-cooled engine would take the great- 
est pains to locate it at the back of the 
car, enclosed in a sort of cupboard ar- 
rangement, thus preventing every 
breath of cooling air from reaching 
the cylinders. A parallel can only be 
afforded by a cook keeping the ice- 
chest on the top of the kitchen range ! 

In 1908 a second reliability trial of 
2,000 miles was organized, and this 
trial really demonstrated beyond possi- 
bility of doubt that the motor car had 
been proved a commercial success and 
a great public convenience. The Con- 
tinental racing, which was character- 
istic of the early years, proved a great 
factor in the success of the motor car. 
The news value of these contests 
caused the Press to devote more space 
to the events than would otherwise 
have been the case had the sporting 
element not existed, and when some of 
the races were won bv Englishmen the 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and a 
fillip was given to English design and 
manufacture. English roads are not 
suited to high-speed car racing, and 
so the motor world in general wel- 
comed the construction of thé Brook- 
lands Track, where the machines could 
be “‘ tried out ’’ for speed, power and 
reliability. The Isle of Man offered 
certain but somewhat restricted racing 
facilities, and this course also has 
proved of great value to British 
manufacturers. 


* * * * * 
WHAT OF Looking forward it is 
THE FUTURE ? difficult to indicate any 
outstanding lines of 
development, althougfi the car of ten 
or twenty, or even of five or ten years 
ahead, will no doubt be very dissimilar 
to the latest machines of the present 
period. Unless some revolutionary in- 
vention be introduced, such as the 
petrol engine itself or the sliding 
sleeve design, it is extremely probable 
that changes will be very gradual, and 
more in the nature of detail. ‘‘ One 
per cent. changes’ is probably the 
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best description of what will take 
place. Possibly the machines in re- 
gard to their control and driving will 
be more automatic or driver-proof, 
while it follows that in the future it 
will be quite unnecessary for drivers 
to have any knowledge of engine or 
gearbox construction in order to ob- 
tain years of running the 
machines any more than it is at pre- 
sent necessary for the average woman 
to have a knowledge of sewing- 
machine mechanism in order to assist 
in making her own dresses and fal- 
lals. 

Much has been made of the cheap 
car for the million, but this problem is 
not entirely confined to a question of 
works production or low cost; it in- 
volves also considerations of a cheap 
fuel available in almost unlimited 
quantities. It calls also for better 
roads over which the cars can travel, 
while if it be desired to produce a car 
low enough in first and maintenance 
costs to appeal to the £250-a-year 
man, the question of accommodation 
crops up. In the towns garaging is 
already a problem even to the wealthy 
people who can afford to take larger 
houses having garages attached; 
where the lower-salaried man can find 
garage accommodation is perhaps a 
question for the architect and the town 
planner more than for the writer on 
motoring matters. 


* * * * * 
SOME FEW The Royal Automobile 
PIONEER Club has many interest- 
OWNERS. ing memories of the early 


days of the motoring 
movement. Some of those who were 
possessed of power-driven road 
vehicles about the time of ‘‘Emancipa- 
tion Day ”’ are still with us, and are 
more or less prominent in the public 
eye. Others, alas! are no longer with 
us. The following list, however, will 
be of interest to many whose memories 
go back to the very early days: 
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GENERAL NIXON DRIVING HIS WOLSELEY OVER A BAD ROAD IN MESOPOTAMIA, 


. Mr. J. H. Knight—steam carriage, 
1869. 

Col. Sir Capel Holden, K.C.B.— 
four-cylinder motor bicycle, 1897. 

H. Sturmey—6 h.p. Daimler, 
“the sixth car made by the English 
company.”’ John O’ Groats to Land’s 
End, 1897. 

Mr. T. W. Staplee Firth. His first 
car was one of the first locomobiles 
imported into England; about 6 h.p. 

Mr. R. W. Buttermer. First car a 
13 h.p. Benz, which was delivered in 
‘December, 1897. With some alterz 
tions ran over 60,000 miles.”’ 

The late Hon. C. S. Rolls—4 h.p. 
‘Panhard, Paris-Bordeaux type, 1895. 

Col... R.. E. B. Crompton, C.B. 
First car, ‘‘ Blue-belle,’’ begun by him 
in 1861 and completed in 1871. The 
fuel was wood or dry cow-dung. This 
vas in India. 


Mr. Sidney Tebbutt. First car a 6 
h.p. M.M.C. 

Mr. A. W. Armstrong. An elec- 
tric car designed by him was run as a 
goods carrier in 1897-8. His son, aged 
8, drove an electric bath-chair at Bos- 
combe Carnival in August, 1899. 

(An owner was_ prosec 
month for a similar «® 

Mr. John Alle 
Daimler - 
or-€ 


, 1899 
avout 80,000 
to a village 


ie sold 


N. Northey drove an elec- 
‘t, designed by himself, in 


. G. D. Goff, Bt. First car a 
ider Panhard, 1899. 
soverton Redwood, Bt. First 


.our-cylinder 12 h.p. Daimler, 
n 1898. 
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Mr. W. J. Crampton had one of the 
earliest motor-tricycles in 1898. On 
this he covered from ‘‘ 8,000 to 10,000 
miles in 2} years.’’ The record states 
that it was on fire twice. 

Dr. S. Hele-Shaw, F.R.S. First 
car a h.p. air-cooled belt-driven 
two-seater Vivinus. 

Mr. J. B. Purchase. First car a 7 
h.p. Panhard with tube ignition. 

Mr. C. H. Palethorpe. First car an 
Arnold-Benz, about 33 h.p. 

Mr. F. Hedges Butler. First car a 
Benz of about 13 h.p., 1896. 

Mr.S.F. Edge. Earliest car a Pan- 
-hard, which finished second in the 
-Paris-Marseilles Race, 1896. 

Mr. Pryce-Hamilton. First car a 
33 h.p. Peugeot, 1895. 


Mr. H. P. Boulnois. First car 
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‘one-cylinder 53 h.p. Stirling, made in 


1902. 


Mr. H. S. W. Eyre. First car a 
63 h.p. Benz Victoria, 1897. ‘‘Single 
horizontal cylinder.”’ 

The first Clarkson and Capel steam 
car was built in 1895, and was origi- 
nally a horse carriage. 

Earl Grey owned a two-seated elec- 
iric victoria in 1900. 

Monsieur Pierre Lallemont owned a 
motor-bicycle, ‘‘ probably invented by 
him in 1865-6,’ and which was intro- 
duced into England two years later. 

A, Royal Mail van, No. 1, was 
licensed in January, 1897. 

A 16 h.p., four-cylinder Napier car, 
1900, was ‘‘ the most powerful petrol 
car then built in Great Britain.”’ 


ROUGH GOING. 
A NAPIER CAR CROSSING THE DRIED-OUT RIVER INSIZA, WEST NICHOLSON, RHODESIA. 
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The continuance of the 
world - famous motor 
shows in Paris and Lon- 
don was broken by the war. There 
has Deen much debate in the past as 
to the real value of the big interna- 
tional motor exhibitions, for whereas 
some urge that they in a way tended 
to retard development, accusing the 
makers of holding back improvement 
with a view to creating something of 
a sensation at the Annual Exhibi- 
tions, others maintained that the hold- 
ing of the shows gave the potential 
buyer a chance to compare the avail- 
able cars and to decide as to the 
vehicle most suited for his particular 
requirements, while, also, the fact that 
all the latest types of car were on view 
acted in a subtle way on the average 
human being, and even if it had been 
decided to make use of the old car for 
another year, the sight of all the more 
up-to-date models made many owners 
fee] somewhat out of date, and stimu- 
lateG the desire to possess a more 
modern construction. These thoughts, 
however, are ghosts of another day, 
prompted perhaps by the writing of 
the preceding notes and the casting 


A MOTOR 
SHOW. 


THE BADMINTON 


MAGAZINE 


back of the mind over twenty years. 
The makers cannot, of course, sup- 
ply private users with vehicles, al- 
though a certain restricted number of 
commercial machines are available to 
industrial users who can obtain official 
sanction to their orders. So far as 
private cars are concerned, however, 
the supply is absolutely stopped, wt-ile 
the importation of the foreign-built 
machines has been prohibited for some 
months. Yet there ere thousands of 
users in the country to whom motors 
of some type or other are essentiai 
either for business or recreative pur- 
poses, and there is a_ considerable 
amount of business being conducted in 
the sale and re-purchase of second- 
hand machines. An_ exhibition of 
second-hand motor-driven vehicles was 
held during November in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, London, N., 
and here some hundreds of machines 
were gathered, carefully ticketed and 
labelled, and placed on view in the 
interests of those desirous of selling 
or buying. The thought was not ex- 
actly an unhappy one, although it 
was not officially approved of by the 
motor manufacturers’ organization. 
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Dickinss Jones 


" 


Famed for Fashion, Reliability, and Moderate Prices. 


Post Orders receive 
Fur and Departmental 
Booklets post free 

on request. 


prompt and careful 


attention. 


““ MURRAY.” “ TVEAGH.” 

Seal-dyed Musquash Coat, of good quality whole Skins, Model Coat, of Seal Musquash and Moleskin, with reversed 
strengthened and backed with Silk. Very full, well-balanced working of the Fur on Shoulders and Sleeves. Most effective 
Coat, with Novel Collar, which G style, with extremely full skirt, Gns 
may be worn open or closed. ns. s 
Also with Skunk Collar, 32 Gns. 


Also trimmed Nutria, 49 Gns. 
Also of First Quality Coney, 14} Gns. 


Trimmed Skunk, 58 Gns. 


DICKINS & JONES 
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NICHOLS 


OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


PRACTICAL GARMENTS 
FOR FARM HELPS, .°. 
MUNITION MAKERS, &c. 


K 1 (on the left)—OVER- 
ALL COAT which buttons 
in front and has straight 
cut guards collar, waist 
band of own material. 


K 2 (on the right)—A 
USEFUL SUIT (Coat and 
Trousers), the coat has two 
pockets and waist band of 
its own material. 


These are stocked in the 
following materials at the prices 
quoted, in two sizes :— 
Brown Dungaree 

Womens Outsizes 
Ki — 9/11 10/9 
K2 — 12/9 13/9 
Caps — 2/3 


Light Khaki Cotton Drill 


Ki — 10/9 
K2 — 12/9 13/9 
Caps — 2/3 


Light Khaki Cotton Twill 


K1 — 15/9 17/6 
K2 — 19/6 21/6 
Caps — 2/6 


Light Khaki 
Casement Cashmere Cloth 
Kl — 8/9 9/6 
K2 — 10/6 11/3 & 
Caps — 2/3 


Navy Dungaree 


K1 — 10/9 
K2 — 13/9 14/9 
Caps — 2/6 


Brown Cotton Serge 


K1 — 17/9 19/6 
K2 — 24/9 26/9 


Caps — 2/9 AA 82K 2 Suit 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNGEMENT 


The 
BADMINTON 


Magazine 


Beginning with the New Year, the first issue of a new volume, some typo- 
graphical and other improvements will be carried out in THE BADMINTON 
MaGazinE. It is to be hoped that these efforts to make the magazine more 
attractive will be appreciated by its readers, and from time to time new 
features of interest will be introduced to meet the requirements of the ever- 
increasing ‘‘ open air’’ public to which the magazine has always appealed. 
If it is not already difficult to obtain THE Bapminton in many parts of the 
country at the beginning of each month, the probability is that it may 
become so. The lack of railway facilities makes prompt distribution 
impossible, and in consequence many are disappointed. To meet the situation 
and to enable our readers to have the magazine delivered promptly, we have 
decided to make the Inland Subscription rate 


tr 12 


shillings months 
post free 


Thus the cost remains the same to the purchaser, and he can count upon the 
magazine reaching him safely on the date of publication. By taking advan- 
tage of this offer, our work of publication will be rendered much less arduous, 
and wastage will be largely eliminated—a desirable thing in these days of 
costly paper and material. 


ORDER FORM 


To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Please send “The Badminton Magazine,” for..............................months, for which 


I enclose* , to: 


Name 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. Address 


One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 
13/- Canada, 
16/- Elsewhere. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS & FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 

BRANCHES BRANCHES 
49 -MOORGATE STREET-EC 42-OLD BROAD STREET EC 
45 - QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 103 -STRAND -W-C 
16-LONDON STREET EC 17-BILLITER STREET EC 
66-CHEAPSIDE - - - 127 -HIGH HOLBORN: - 

(UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK) 


STROPPING 
MACHINE 
12/6 


HEAD OFFICE SHOW “POSTAL DEPT. 
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COMPACT LIGHT TENTS 


We specialise in supplying light weight tents for service in 
the field as already supplied to thousands of Officers of the 
British Expeditionary Forces. 

Specially lined tents for the Tropics. 

Our selected Army Outfit of Bivouac Tent, Bedding, Ground 
Sheet, Bucket, Wash Basin, Mop, Knife, Fork, Spoon, enamelled 


“IMPROVED GIPSEY” TENT 


(Recp. DeEsiGn.) 


Note extension back and double roof, also 
overlap to carry rain from tent base. 
Roof in white, green and brown colours 
for Active Service. Weight only 40 
ounces. Price seventy shillings. 


Cup and Plate, weighs under 6lbs. complete. 


“COMFY” Sleeping Bag (Regd. design), warmest on market, S!uffed Real 
Eiderdown. 


LIGHTWEIGHT TENT SUPPLY CO., 


Dept. Y, 61 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


NOTE—weight from 14lb. Price £3 3 0 
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Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Scrope's Deer Stalking, Ist. Edition 
1838, £4 4 0; Williamson's Oriental Field Sports, 1808. £3 10 0; 
Buxton's Short Stalks, 2 vols., £2 2 0. 1892-98.; Chapman's Wild 
Sports, 1893, £3 3 0; Boxiana, 5 vols,, £4 4 0, 1823; Gambado 
Academy for Grown Horsemen, 1812, £3 3.0; Cross Auto- 
biography of a Stage Coachman, 3 vols., 1861 £3 3 0; Harris The 
Coaching Age, 1885 25/-; Foxhounds of Gt. Britain and Ireland, 
1906 25/-; Herd Book of Hereford Castle, 21 vols. £4; Hunter's 
Improvement Society, 10 vols., £2 10 0. Badminton Library of 
Species, 18 vols. half morocco, £3 15 0; *’ Racing Illustrated,’ 
3 vols., 1895 £3 0 0: Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanac, 15 vols., 
£22 0; Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ Annual, 27 vols., £2 15 0: 
Whitaker's Deer Parks and Paddocks of E ngland, 1892, £330; 
Halford Floating Flies and how to Dress Them, large. paper 
Edition, £3 3 0, 1886; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3 0; 
Radcliffe, Noble Science of Foxhunting 1911, 106; Vyner's Fox- 
hunting, 1910, 10/6; Bradley, Foxhound of the 20th century, 10/6 
1914; Bradley, Foxhunting from Shire to Shire, 6/6, 1912. 
100,000 Books in Stock, State wants, BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP. 14-16 Street, 


Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of 
Devon and Somerset by Collyns. with an appendix of remark- 
able Runs from 1780 to 1860, first edition (1862) tinted lithographic 
plates, clean copy in the original cloth, £2 12 0. Recreations 
in Shooting, by Capt. Carleton, with some Account of the 
Game of the British Islands (1846), plates by W. Harvey. 
Cloth, 6/- Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria, by 


Books (continued) 


C. Bonner, (1853), beautiful plates by T. Horschelt, 10/-. 
The Deer Forests of Scotland by A. Grimble, with illustra- 
tions by A. Thorburn, 4to.. half vellum uncut, limited 
edition, £290. Rural Sports by W. B. Daniel (1802-7) numer- 
ous plates by J. Scott. 3 vols. rl., mottled calf gilt. £1 10 0. 
Seasons with the Sea-Horses; or Sporting Adventures in the 
Northern Seas by James Lamont, (1861), plates, half calf. 7/6 
Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, by J. Strutt, 
edited by W. Home, 140 interesting illustr tions, 8vo., calf. 
(1838). 4/-. Instructions to Young Sportsmen in Guns and 
Shooting by Lt, Col. Hawker, 9th. edition (1844), enlarged 
plates and numerous woodcuts, half crimson morocco extra, 
gilt edge , £1 10 0. Instructions to Young Sportsmen, by 
Lt. Col. Hawker. 7th edition, interesting enlarged plates and 
woodcuts, half calf. 9/6 Sporting, by C. J. Apperly, emz 
bellished by large Engraving and Vignettes illustrative of 
British Field Sports, edited by Nimrod, 38 fine engravings and 
pictures by T. Gainsborough, E. Landseer, A. Cooper, C. Han- 
cock, J. F. Lewis, etc., folio, cloth (1838). 17/-. Arrain on 
Coursing, the Cynegeticus of the Younger Xenophon, translated 
from the Greek, with classical and practical annotations, and 
a brief sketch of the life and writings of the Author, by Rev. 
W. Dansey, plates and vignettes on Indian paper, original 
cloth. only 150 copies printed, (1831!. 15/- The Jockey Club, 
or a Sketch of the Manners of the Age, 3 parts in 1, thick 8vo. 
half calf, scarce, (1792). 6/-. The British Archer; or, Tracts 
on Archery, by T. Hastings, with six etchings. Published at 
Newport, I. O. W. (1831), 15/- DANIELL, 33 King Street, 
St. James's, London. 


ATTACHED TO 
ANY BOAT 


WATERMAN MARINE 
MOTORS, 


43 LEICESTER SQ., 
LONDON W.C. 


Fit an EVINRUDE 


Motor 
Dinhgy. 


T is instantly fixed and 
started, needs no skilled 
attention, and can be stowed 

in any position when not in use. 

Used by the British Govern- 

ment, and members of the 
R.Y.S. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refuuded. 


detachable 


to your 


Write to-day for Catalogue R. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. (ENGLAND) Ltd. 
Manager:- A. W. Bradbury. 

109 Waterloo Road, London S.E. 

City Agents: Winser & Co., 72 Mark Lane, E.C. 
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ri Made Dishes. 


Made dishes, prepared with the 
help of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
are a great aid to economy, besides 
giving apleasing variety to the Menu. 


Owing to its QUALITY and concentration, a few 
drops of Lea & Perrins’ give far more satisfaction 
than a much larger quantity of a “‘ cheap ” imitation. 


Observe 
the signature 
thus :— 


The original and genuine Worcestershire. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


No. 257. DECEMBER 1916 


CONTENTS. 


LOOK ROUND (Illustrated) By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 3541 
HE SPEEDOMETER OF DEATH By F. BRYDIE 364 
HE MECHANICS OF PHYSICAL FITNESS (Illustrated) ' ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, M.D. 367 
HE FIRST RACE AT YORK By C. M. Prior 393 
*TO HIM WHO WAITS” (Illustrated) ... AE By 401 
A’ CHRIStMAS DAY ON THE NIGER ‘By CONSTANCE LARYMORE 411 
BELLING PLATE FORM By the Hon. GILBERT JOHNSTONE 418 

4 All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9 King Street, 
ditorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address - 

f the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our a 
atisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be _ 
eturned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. - 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 12/- per annum in the 2 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. a 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. io 

Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. oS 

FIVE THOUSAND COPIES OF THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE : 

have been handed over for distribution amongst the officers and men of our Army and q 
Navy, as some slight effort to entertain those to whom Sport in the homeland and 2 
elsewhere is dear. And for Officers’ Hospitals in the London District a large number a 

f =6of Bound Volumes have been prepared, and will be dispatched as quickly as possible. * 

With Best Wishes from 
The Proprietors, 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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For Members of the Expeditionary Forces 
and Prisoners of War 


HORLICK’S RATION 
MALTED MILK TABLETS A: 


A round air-tight tin weighing 7 0zs., containing 80 highly N 
compressed tablets. From 10 to 20 tablets dissolved in the 
mouth as required supply the nourishment given by an 
ordinary meal. The contents of one tin are sufficient to maintain 
strength and vigour for 24 hours without any other food, the 
tablets also relieve thirst and quickly restore energy and vitality. 


Send one to YOUR Soldier to-day 
—Price 1/6 each — 


Post free to any address 


If your Chemist cannot oupety Fens we will send the tin post free to one 
addre<s on receipt of 1/6. Give FULL name and address to which you wis 
the ration sent, also state your own name and address and write plainly. 


jejeje} io 
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Be particular to give regimental number, rank, name, squadron or company, 
battalion, battery, regiment (or other unit), staif appointment or department. 
Also state with which Expeditionary Force your soldier is serving. 


See that our name appears on every contairer. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS., ENCLAND. 


uw nagsagoon 


Jewellers to H.M. the King. 


Regimental Badge Bracelets 


IAMOND and En- 
amel Regimental 
Badge mounted on black 
moiré silk band or on 
any Regimental Ribbon 


538 


HE name of the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Company 
upon any article is a guarantee 


that it is the highest quality 
and the best value’ obtainable. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LT? tere re 
ONLY ONE ADDRESS, NO BRANCHES 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Born 1820 
—still going strong. 


Jounnie Waker: “ ‘Ill blows the wind, that profits 


nobody. 


JoviaL Frienp: ‘Yes! He rewards the urchin, catches 
a cold, and so finds out the efficiency of 
‘Johnnie Walker.’ ” 


JOHN WALKER & SON, LTD., ScoTcH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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BRITISH NAPIER” ILT 


BUSINESS VEHICLES. 


FRIENDLY ALLIES ! 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS OF JUNE 17T# SAYS:— 


“It is often assumed that the heenest competition exists between the 
Railways and Motor Transporters, but as a matter of fact the two 
services work in very friendly alliance, the BusinessVehicles being 
used to feed the Railways and for delivery of goods. 

Napier Business Vehicles have been engaged on this class of work 
for a considerable time, and they are spoken of very highly for 
their efficiency and reliability by the great carrying companies, 
and their sphere of service is steudily growing.” 


PLEASE WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
OF THE NAPIER 34 TON MODEL. 


acton.Lonpon. 14, NEW BURLINGTON LONDON, W. 
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Born 1820 
—still going strong, 


““*Laugh and the world laughs with you.’ ”’ 


‘** But if you don’t drink ‘ Johnnie Walker,’ you will drink alone.’’ 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., ScoTcH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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5 
was the Original “Cylinder C 
Although generously copied, nomake 
A has equalled its records-and performances. 
The Future 6-Cylinder Napier 
will Eclipse all previous models. 
We cannot say more now~except . 


WAIT FORA BRITISH NAPIER. 


SYS 
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Born 1820 
— still going strong. 


**¢ You can take a horse to the water but von can’t make him drink.’ ” 


*‘Thit would not apply to the man who knows the merits of 
‘Johnnie Walker.’ 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Napier — 
‘Altho h generously copied, no-make 
-has equalled its records.and performances: 


The Future 6- Cylinder Napier’ 
Ce will Eclipse all previous modeis. 


‘We cannot say more now~except » fy 


FOR A BRIT, NAPIER, 
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Martin for Results 
; DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
The BEST POSSIBLE get ont of every negative and every 
primt—every time. Nowniting. Any size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 
64. foré Prints or Post Oards fa Cameras bought or exchanged 


MARTIN, Photographers’ Southampton. 
Chemist 


YACHTING 


MONTHLY 


SOME DECEMBER CONTENTS 


ARDRISHAIG: A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
Illustrated. 

Tue Bawrey Ric ror  Crvisinec. 
Illustrated. : 

Boat Racine Assocration 18-Fr. RacinG 
Yacuts. Illustrated. 

Tur Merric System. 

_A Auxiuiary Kercu. Illustrated. 
Yachting Notes, Reviews, Correspond- 
ence and all the usual and well-known 

features of the Magazine. fs 


The Yachting Monthly is the premier publication 
of its kind in the world. It deals with all 
subjects connected with Yachting:.and the sea. 
Its price is fs net or 12/- per annum. post. free, 
f at home, or 174% abroad. All who are desirous 
of forwarding it to friends or relations on 
active service!may do so through the Publisher, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


TAB LE. 


Carriage 
Paid. 


R. Mm. ‘MILLS & co., Bourne. 


ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 


“Dr. Jenner’s Remedy. Particulars and Free Sample 


from Jongs, Chemist, 234 Bournemouth. 


Foar Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. 


Rustless, Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


Prompt attention 
to Post Orders. 


Size 5i by 33, Bullet Proof. In case. 
ARMY TRENCH KNIVES. : ' This Mirror is highly resistive to ALL-METAL. FLASK. 
Approved pattern in leather sheath. elon, and will a Co ble Siz 
rilliant polish fora longer peri mceave Serviceable 
Blade, Knuckle 1 either or silver. Sheffield Made - Breast Pocket, Sheffield 
lated Price 3/= Post Free, Price 6/6 Post Free. 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNB 


There is no substitute for quality, neither is 

there any reason why, when you purchase a car 

-after the war, you should accept one which has 

not had its quality proved by tests in the war area. : 

Although many makes of cars are in use on the 

various battle fronts, it has been left to the 

Sunbeam to demonstrate the utmost value of 

quality. This is not surprising when one remembers 

the extent of our experience in building cars and . ‘ 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Such experience will be further ‘utilised in our productilons 
when hostilities are ended, and, for that reason, Sunbeam 
supremacy will be of greater ccnsequence than ever. 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
Head Office and Works- - - - Wolverhampton. 
Manchester Showrooms -. - - > 112 Deansgate. 
London and district Agents for Cars: J, Keele Ltd., 72, New Bond St, W 
DUNLOP TYRES ARE FITTED AS seieces «Ze SUNBEAM CARS. 
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